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The  Responsibility  of  the  Secondary  Schools  for  Sex  Education 


Foreword 

If  we  accept  the  fact  that  '*the  driving  forces  and 
impulses,  the  ambitions,  successes  and  failures  of  human 
beings  are  actually  dependent  upon  the  metabolic  and  chemi- 
cal processes  v/hich  are  continuous  within  the  individual 
body,  and  invariably  control  human  behavior  ,      we  cannot 
longer  relegate  the  question  of  sex  to  the  veiled  secrecy 
of  the  day  of  our  fathers.     Increasing  numbers  of  people 
of  fine  perception  and  high  integrity  repudiate  such  an  at- 
titude as  a  manifestation  of  ignorance  and  pathy  toward  the 
welfare  of  succeeding  generations. 

The  experience  and  learning  of  past  generations  has 
produced  the  highest  civilization  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.     In  the  field  of  industry,  we  have  applied  our  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  the  solution  of  our  problems  with  the 
result  that  we  have  reaped  untold  benefits.  Obviously, 
then,  v/e  cannot  deny  that  the  application  of  medical  know- 
ledge to  the  socialization  of  the  sex  impulse  in  man  would 
not  greatly  benefit  the  human  race.     In  fact,  we  must  accept 
the  conclusion  that  the  future  of  the  race  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  sum-total  of  individual  sexual 
behavior . 

1/  Harold  A,  Miller  and  iiobert  S.  Breakey,  Sex  Education  in 
the  Curriculum,  Bulletin  No.  30185,  State  of  Michigan,  Dept. 
of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan,  1939,  p.  1. 


In  the  past  we  have  often  neglected  our  responsibility 
to  our  young  people  in  the  field  of  sex  education.  Certain- 
ly we  have  allowed  our  progress  to  fall  far  behind  other 
educational  achievements.     It  is  imperative  today  that  we 
focus  our  attention  upon  this  basic  problem  in  society  and 
honestly  develop  it  in  our  school  program  to  a  position 
commensurate  with  its  importance  in  the  field  of  learning. 

During  the  past  few  years  more  has  been  accomplished 
in  sex  education  than  has,  previously,  in  the  present  cen- 
tury; and  before  that  time  the  subject  was  not  even  pro- 
posed.   This  progress  has  come  as  a  result  of  the  honest 
inquiry  and  demand  of  our  youth  for  a  fair  and  decent  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject.     Junior  colleges,  and  colleges, 
offer  today  courses  on  marriage  and  pre-marital  relation- 
ships.   These  offerings  are  coramendatale ,  but  they  fall  short 
of  satisfying  the  real  need  for  sex  instruction  today.  Many 
of  our  young  people  are  married,  or  have  fallen  into  the 
pitfalls  of  sex,  long  before  they  become  of  college  age. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  need  for  earlier  guidance,  as  in- 
struction in  matters  of  sex  should  be  continuous  and  inte- 
grative as  a  process  in  education  which,  naturally,  should 
begin  in  the  home  and  be  supplemented  by  the  schools . 

Intelligent  and  constructive  effort  should  be  made  to 
ground  succeeding  generations  in  the  principles  upon  v/hich 
society  is  based;  namely,  the  e stablishjnent  and  maintenance 
of  the  family.    The  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States 
fnr.fl  nn  p;rflfttftr  reaponalbility  todav. 
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statement  of  the  Problem 

This  thesis  presents  the  problem  of  sex  education  as  a 
responsibility  of  the  secondary  school.    The  problem  is 
developed  in  two  parts.     Part  one  traces  briefly  the  history 
of  the  sex  education  movement  in  the  United  States;  the 
aims,  objectives,  and  problems  of  sex  education  (necessary 
at  this  point  to  allay  suspicion  and  opposition  to  the 
movement,  based  on  primary  misunderstanding);  the  social 
factors  creating  new  needs  as  regards  sex  education  in  our 
secondary  youth  and,  hence,  new  responsibilities  for  the 
secondary  school;  the  attitude  of  the  pupils,  education, 
and  primary  social  agencies  toward  sex  education  in  the 
schools;  a  statement  and  an  evaluation  of  significant  cri-  j 
ticism  of  sex  education;  the  present  status  of  sex  education! 
in  the  senior  high  schools  of  the  United  States;  and  obsta- 
cles to  further  progress  in  sex  education  in  the  secondary 
school . 

Part  tv/o  presents  the  means  by  which  the  secondary 
school  can  meet  its  new  responsibility.     A  discussion  of 
the  methods  used  in  teaching  sex  education:  the  integration 
of  sex  education  with  the  subjects  of  the  secondary  school 
curricula;  and  the  selection,  preparation,  and  the  develop-  i 
ment  of  teachers  of  sex  education  is  offered  in  this  part 
of  the  thesis. 
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Procedure 

The  problem  of  this  thesis  has  been  developed  by  the 
method  of  surveying  the  field  of  literature  on  sex  educa- 
tion related  to  the  work  of  the  secondary  school's  respon- 
sibility on  this  important  question.     Statements  bearing 
on  the  problem  developed  in  this  thesis  have  been  properly 
accredited  in  the  main  body  of  the  argument  here  presented. 
Previous  Studies 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  on  the  subject  of  sex 
education.    The  selected  bibliography  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  periodical  articles  is  representative  of  the  extensive 
literature  on  this  subject.    ';Vhile  there  are  no  studies  on 
sex  education  as  a  responsibility  of  the  secondary  schools, 
there  does  exist  a  vast  amount  of  literature  on  the  several 
topics  used  in  the  development  of  this  thesis.     Perhaps  the 
most  significant  study  is  that  of  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg  and 
J.  L.  Kaukonen,  special  consultants  to  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  under  the  title  of  High  Schools  and 
Sex  Education  (see  bibliography). 
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PART  I 

THE  NEED  FOR  SEX  EDUCATION 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  SEX  EDUCATION  MOVE^^EKT 


History  of  Sex  Education  in  America 
The  movement  for  sex  education  in  America  began  with 
the  organization  of  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  Pro- 
phylaxis on  February  9,   1905,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Prince  A.  Morrow.     Before  this  time  there  v/ere  various 
local  and  sporadic  attem.pts  at  instruction  concerning  the 
sexual  processes,  but  there  was  no  concerted  movement  to 
include  sex  education  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
program  in  general  education.—'^ 

The  activities,  and  especially ' the  publications,  of 
the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  numerous  physicians,  min- 
isters, and  educators  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In 

a  short  time  twenty-odd  societies  were  organized  for  the 

2/ 

study  and  improvement  of  sex  problems.— 

The  movement  for  sex  education  in  America  originated 
in  an  attempt  to  check  the  spread  of  the  venereal  or  social 
diseases.     The  idea  that  sex  education  should  work  for 
sexual  morality  for  its  own  sake  and  not   simply  for  protec- 

1/  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences.     The  Macmillan 
TTompany,  New  York,  1930-1955.     Vol.  1?,  pp.  9-10. 

2 /  Ibid . ,  p .  8 . 
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tion  against  the  venereal  diseases  has  only  recently  "begun 
to  appear  in  the  literature  of  sex  education.     The  tardy 
recognition  of  the  moral  aim  in  sex  education  makes  it  seem 
probahle  that  very  little  interest  would  have  been  aroused 
in  the  movement  had  it  "been  organized  on  purely  ethical 
grounds  and  without  reference  to  the  sanitary  problems  of 
the  social  diseases 

The  civilized  world  is,  at  large,  very  far  from  adopt- 
ing a  working  code  of  sexual  morality  which  would  be  prac- 
ticed because  of  promised  rewards  rather  than  because  of 
probable  punishm.ents .    Hence,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
m.ovement  for  sex  education  started  with  the  enphasis  on  phy- 
sical punishment  rather  than  with  ethical  and  psychical  re- 
wards for  morality. 

The  deep  interest  of  the  medical  profession  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  close  association  between  the  beginning 
of  the  sex  education  movement  and  the  social  diseases.  Dr. 
Prince  A.  Morrow,  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  address 

to  the  American  Society  for  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis, 

5/ 

said  at  the  organization  meeting:—' 

We  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
wisdom  and  the  expediency  of  forming  a  society  of 
sanitary  and  moral  prophylaxis.     The  object  is  to 


1/  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
2/  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

3/  M.  A.  Bigelow,  Sex  Education.    Revised  and  Enlarged 
~    Edition.     New  York,  1936.    ii.merican  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  p.  228.     Quoted  by  Ivir .  Bigelow. 
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organize  a  social  defense  against  a  class  of  diseases 
which  are  most  injurious  to  the  highest  interests  of 
human  society. 

Between  1906  and  1910,  societies  multiplied  rapidly. 
The  rapid  spread  of  interest  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  national  organization  was  not  only  desiratle  but 
necessary.     In  1910  the  various  societies  were  affiliated 
in  the  Am-erican  Federation  for  Sex  Hygiene.     Dr.  Prince  A. 
Morrow  was  the  leader  of  the  Federation,  and  he  continued 
to  be,  until  his  death  in  I.'arch  of  1913.     In  October  of 
1913,  the  American  Vigilance  Association,  a  society  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  social  evil,  prostitution,  was 
united  with  the  Federation,  under  the  name  of  the  Am.erican 
Social  Hygiene  Association.     Dr.  Charles  Eliot  of  Harvard 
was  its  first  president.     The  Association  began  active  work 
in  1914  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  F.  Snow.     He  has 
continued  in  this  office,  and  has  been  recognized  as  t  le 
leader  of  the  social  hygiene  movement  here  in  America  for 
more  than  twenty  years 

9 

In  July  of  1914,  the  National  Education  Association, 
at  Minneapolis,  adopted  the  following  resolution  in  line 
with  the  principles  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation:— 

The  Association,  reaffirming  its  belief  in  the 
constructive  value  of  education  in  sex -hygiene,  direct 

1/  Log.  cit. 

2/  Bigelow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  227-236. 
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attention  to  the  grave  dangers,  ethical  and  social, 
arising  out  of  sex  consciousness  stimulated  by  undue 
emphasis  upon  sex  problems  and  relations.     The  situa- 
tion is  so  serious  as  to  render  neglect  hazardous. 
The  Association  urges  upon  all  parents  the  obvious 
duty  of  parental  care  and  instruction  in  such  matters 
and  directs  attention  to  the  mistake  of  leaving  such 
problems  exclusively  to  the  school.     The  Association 
believes  that  sex-hygiene  should  be  approached  in  the 
public  schools  conservatively  under  the  direction  of 
persons  qualified  by  scientific  training  and  teaching 
experience  in  order  to  assure  a  safe  moral  point  of 
view.     The  Association  therefore  recomm.ends  that  in- 
stitutions preparing  teachers  give  attention  to  such 
subjects  as  would  qualify  for  instruction  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  sex -hygiene. 

Today  sex  education  is  still  concerned  with  the  social 
diseases,  but  only  as  they  represent  one  of  many  problems. 
At  present  they  are  taught  along  with  other  communicable 
diseases  and  not  given  special  attention.     Sex  education  in 
what  Dr.  Bigelow  calls  "the  largest  sense"   includes  in- 
struction in  all  personal  and  social  situations  which  have 
a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  sexual  matters;  such  as, 
courtship,  m.arriage,   companionship  of  people  of  both  sexes, 
home  relations,  boy-girl  problems,  etc.     In  short,   it  is 
conceived  as  a  branch  of  character  education,  with  sex  in- 
struction given  not  as  a  special  subject,  but  integrated 
with  the  regular  school  program. i/ 

Definition  of  Sex  Education 

The  term  Sex  Education  connotes  miany  ideas.  To  one 
person  it  means  information  concerning  the  venereal  dis- 
eases; to  another,   it  suggests  "smut  talks";  and  to  still 


1/  Ibid.,  p.  237. 
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another  it  means  "genital  information" . 

Today  we  conceive  of  education  in  relation  to  sex  as 
a  phase  of  character  education--the  education  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  "whole  child" .     Sex  Education  means  much 
more  than  information  concerning  "the  facts  of  life"  or  in- 
formation about  mammalian  reproduction.     It  is  a  much  more 
comprehensive  and  progressive  process.     Sex  Education  is 
calculated  to  inculcate  socially  desirable  adult  attitudes 
and  practices  necessary  to  proper  homemaking  and  the  intel- 
ligent building  of  fam.ilies.     So  conceived  it  becomes  a 
social  and  a  socializing  process. 

Gruenberg-^  defines  sex  education  at  the  adolescent 
level  "as  an  introduction  to  the  problems  of  life  as  they 
relate  to  friendship,  courtship,  marriage,  and  homemaking." 

He  further  maintains— ^  that  sex  education  "  .  .  .  .  must 
be  developed  as  an  organic  part  of  the  entire  curriculum. 
....  and  not  be  considered  as  a  special  and  isolated  bit 
....  to  be  taught  at  a  given  tim.e,  and  then  dismissed  as 
finished."       In  short.  Sex  Education,  considered  in  a  larger 
sense  than  it  is  usually  thought  of,  must  recognize  objec- 
tives which  contribute  to  the  educational  objectives  of  the 
entire  school  program. 


1/  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  High  Schools  and  Sex  Education. 
iTnited  States  Government  printing  Office,  V/ashington,  1939, 
p.  xiii. 

2/  Ibid.,  p.  2 . 
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Dr.  Bigelowi/  defines  sex  education  in  its  "largest 


sense" 


....  to  include  all  scientific,  ethical,  social, 
and  religious  instruction  and  influence  which  directly 
and  indirectly  may  help  young  people  prepare  to  solve 
for  themselves  the  problems  of  sex  that  inevitably 
come  in  some  form  into  the  life  of  every  normal  human 
being. 

¥t  ,  Bigelow's  definition  is  worthy  of  detailed  analysis 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  more  light  on  the  true  nature 
and  meaning  of  sex  education  as  it  is  conceived  today.  Note 
the  emphasis  on  "help  young  people  to  solve  for  themselves 
the  problems  of  sex" .     Sex  education  is  more  than  sex  hy- 
giene, which  term  was  originally  used  to  describe  instruc- 
tion concerning  sex.     iilthough  physical  health  is  consid- 
ered, it  is  only  one  desirable  part  of  the  whole  program. 
The  whole  movement  for  instruction  in  sex  would  be  woefully 

inadequate  if  it  did  not  stress  the  ethical,  social,  and 

2/ 

other  aspects  of  the  problem.—'     The  building  of  proper 
ideals,  attitudes,  and  habits  of  thought  with  regard  to  sex 
is  of  vital  im.portance,  and  dignifies  the  teaching  of  sex 
information . 

Although  the  original  purpose  of  sex  was  the  perpetua- 
tion of  animal  and  plant  species,  reproduction  and  sex 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  synonomous .     In  human  life  this 

T7^"^iaurice~~Ar7~Bigelow,   op.  cit.,  pp.  1-5. 
2/  Ibid.,  p.  2 . 
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is  no  longer  so,  for  while  reproduction  is  a  sexual  pro- 
cess, it  is  not  always  related  to  reproduction  in  hinnans . 
In  fact  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  modern  times  to 
think  of  sex  as  "amusement" --as  existing  for  pleasure 
rather  than  for  reproduction.     Therefore,  many  of  the  pro- 
blems which  make  sex  instruction  desirable  and  necessary 
are  apart  from  reproduction  and  reach  out  far  into  life  re- 
lationships where  they  appear  as  problems  in  friendship, 
courtship,  marriage,  and  homemaking.     In  connection  with 
this  thought  I'r .  Bigelow  says:*^ 

....  the  influence  of  sex  in  human  life  has  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  family  (that  is,  that  group  of 
individuals  who  stand  related  to  one  another  as  hus- 
band, wife,  parents,  and  children),  for  it  is  a  careless 
observer  indeed  who  does  not  note  in  our  daily  life 
many  social  and  psychical  relationships  of  men  and 
women  who  have  no  mutual  interests  relating  to  the  bio- 
logical processes  of  race  perpetuation. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  noted  that  IVj? .  Bigelow' s  de- 
finition envisions  the  concerted  action  of  all  social  agen- 
cies which  may  contribute  toward  helping  young  people  solve 
their  problems  relating  to  sex.     Therefore,  the  movement 
for  education  in  sex  matters  is  not  confined  to  the  schools 
and  their  programs;  their  part  is  one  of  leadership  and 
perhaps  articulation  of  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  num- 
erous youth  organizations  that  exist  in  society  today. 

Education  at  its  best  cannot  solve  our  sex  problems. 
But  we  must  not  forget, 

1/  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
2/  Tbid..  p.  275. 
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....  that  the  one  essential  task  of  sex  education 
in  its  broadest  outlook  is  to  guide  natural  human  be- 
ings to  recognition  and  choice  in  the  sexual  sphere  of 
life.     It  can  do  no  more  than  give  the  individual  a 
basis  for  intelligent  choice  between  good  and  evil; 
but  here,  as  in  all  other  upward  movements  of  human 
life,  the  decision  must  depend  upon  a  clear  and  posi- 
tive recognition  of  the  advantages  of  the  good  as  con- 
trasted with  the  evil.     Sex  education,  like  all  educa- 
tion, points  toward  ideals  that  individuals  and  society 
may  always  continue  to  approach,  but  v/ill  never  reach, 
in  the  ever  advancing  improvement  of  conditions  in 
individual  as  well  as  in  social  life. 


The  Aims  of  Sex  Education 
Scientifically  organized  education  for  instruction  re- 
lating to  matters  concerning  sex,  should  have  four  definite 
aims  OJ 

First,  and  m.ost  important,  sex-education  should  aim  to 
develop  an  open-minded,  serious,  scientific,  and  respectful 
attitude  towards  all  problems  of  human  life  which  relate  to 
sex  and  reproduction. 

Second,  sex-education  should  aim  to  give  that  knowledge 
of  personal  hygiene  of  the  sexual  organs  which  is  of  direct 
value  in  making  for  the  most  healthful  and  efficient  life  of 
the  individual . 

Third,  sex-education  should  aim  to  develop  personal 
responsibility  regarding  the  social,  ethical,  psychical, 
and  eugenic  aspects  of  sex  as  affecting  the  individual  life 
in  its  relation  to  other  individuals  of  the  present  and 
future  generations;  in  short,  sex  education  should  consider 


1/  Ibid.,  p.  95. 


the  problems  of  sexual  instincts  and  actions  in  relation 
to  society. 

Fourth,  sex-education  should  aim  to  teach  briefly  to 
young  people,  during  later  adolescence,  the  essential  hygi- 
enic, social,  and  medical  facts  regarding  the  two  destruc- 
tive diseases  which  are  chargeable  to  sexual  promiscuity  or 
immorality . 

These  aims  are  stated  in  the  order  of  greatest  perman- 
ent importance  in  the  sex-education  movement.     They  repre- 
sent the  greatest  value  to  the  greatest  number  of  people 
who  learn  the  scientific  truths  involved.     The  order  of  the 
aim.s  seems  also  the  most  natural,  logical,  and  most  effec- 
tive as  regards  instruction  for  young  people. 

The  Problems  of  Sex  Education 
Although  the  great  majority  of  educators,  parents,  and 
intelligent  citizens  accept  the  arguments  for  sex  instruc- 
tion, so  far  as  they  have  been  informed  concerning  the  move- 
ment, frequent  restatement  of  the  established  facts  regard- 
ing the  importance  of  widespread  knowledge  among  the  m.asses 
of  people  will  continue  to  be  helpful.     In  short,  what  the 
movement  most  needs  today  is  an  intelligent  propagandism. 
Educational  ends  may  be  gained  by  a  general  review  of  the 
sexual  problems,  and  the  common  misunderstandings,  which 
education  can  help  to  prevent  and  to  correct.-^ 


1/  Ibid.,  p.  275. 
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There  is  a  continuous  need  on  the  part  of  educators  to 
interpret  to  parents  the  needs  of  their  children  as  regards 
sex  education:     that  it  is  unsafe  to  allovi/  them  to  get  their 
information  from  vulgar  sources;  that  it  is  not,  as  so  m.any 
parents  believe  evidently,  part  of  the  established  order  of 
the  world,  that  their  children  get  sex  inform.ation  from 
"street  sources";  that  "protected"  and  "innocent"  children 
are  not  the  ideal  of  society;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  young 
people  to  "sow  wild  oats",  for  in  all  cases  of  this  kind, 
it  is  obvious  that  those  who  do,  have  damnable  designs  on 
somebody's  son  or  daughter. 

The  success  of  the  sex  education  movement  for  children 
of  school  ages  will  depend  largely  on  the  attitude  and  co- 
operation of  parents;  hence,  parents  should  not  only  under- 
stand the  arguments  for  sex  education,  but  they  should  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  enlightening  the  rising  genera- 
tion regarding  the  great  facts  of  sex  and  life:     in  short, 
the  success  of  the  movement  for  sex  education  requires  a 
continuous  program  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the 
public  schools .—^ 

Personal  sex  hygiene.--  It  is  convenient  to  group  un- 
der this  heading  all  hygienic  knowledge  concerning  sexual 
processes  in  their  personal  as  distinquished  from  their 
social  aspects.    Young  people  need  guidance  against  the 


1/  Loc ♦  cit. 
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harmful  habits  and  unhealthful  care  of  the  sex  mechanism; 
guidance  in  making  the  transition  from  adolescence  to  ma- 
turity in  order  that  they  may  understand  the  significance 
of  the  metamorphosis .     Many  women  have  suffered  from  in- 
jured health  because  they  did  not  know,  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fourteen,  the  laws  of  personal  sex-hygiene,  which 
concern  health  in  ways  not  related  to  sexual  relationships. 
Boys  and  girls  have  been  injured  physically  and  mentally  by 
the  habit  of  masturbation.     The  change  from  the  homosexual 
stage  of  development  to  a  satisfactory  stage  of  heterosexu- 
ality  for  adult  life  is  conditioned  at  this  time  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  transition  is  made;  hence,  proper  guid- 
ance in  understanding  the  physical  changes  which  occur  at 
this  time  and  guidance  in  the  development  of  proper,  social- 
ly-desirable attitudes  is  of  first  importance.-^ 

Social  and  venereal  diseases.--  Infections  caused  by 
contact  with  the  sexual  organs  are  known  as  venereal  dis- 
eases.    They  are  highly  communicable.     The  most  important 
of  these  are  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.     These  diseases  are 
commonly  known  as  the  "social  diseases"  because  they  are 
of  great  social  importance,  more  so  than  infantile  paralysis 
or  tuberculosis.     In  fact,  the  movement  for  sex  education, 
which  began  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  was  part  of  a 
world-wide  medical  attack  on  venereal  diseases.  During 
the  years  1905-1924  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  teaching 

1/  Bigelow,  op .  cit . ,  pp.  28-89. 
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detailed  facts  relating  to  venereal  pathology.     Prom  ten  to 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  space  in  books  and  pamphlets  for  use 
by  high  school  boys  and  girls  was  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  venereal  diseases  and  their  consequences.     During  the 
World  War,  and  immediately  following  it,  there  was  a  general 
drive  on  education  for  combating  the  venereal  diseases.  To- 
day, the  "larger  sex  hygiene"  suffers  from  this  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  with  the  "social  dis- 
eases" . 

Sex  education  can  assist  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
venereal  disease  in  the  country  by  teaching  the  dangers  of 
promiscuity,  urging  the  adoption  of  certain  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, leading  sick  people  to  seek  proper  medical  aid, 
and  by  intelligent  support  of  lav;s  that  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affect  the  social  diseases;  as,  medical  examinations 
for  m-arriage  licenses,  the  care  of  new-born  infant's  eyes, 
treatment  of  expectant  mothers  suffering  from  syphilis, 
pre-natal  or  congenital  syphilis  in  children,   etc.  However, 
attention  to  the  venereal  diseases  is  simply  one  method  of 
protecting  children  against  the  dangers  of  sexual  promis- 
cuity.    Today  the  social  diseases  are  taught  along  with 
other  comm.unicable  diseases,  and  they  are  not  given  special 
attention.     In  the  program  for  sex  instruction,  information 
about  the  venereal  diseases  is  carefully  kept  in  balance 
with  the  other  important  aspects  of  the  sex  curriculum. 

The  social  evil,  prostitution.--  Nothing  is  to  be 
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gained  in  sex  education  by  an  extensive  review  of  commer- 
cialized prostitution;  however,   it  is  generally  accepted 
that  prostitution  is  increased  by  the  common  ignorance  of 
young  people  of  both  sexes  regarding  the  physical  and  social 
relations  of  sex.    All  prostitution,  however,   is  not  due  to 
ignorance.     The  Chicago  Vice  Commission  concluded  that  the 
lack  of  information,  education,  and  training  with  reference 
to  the  function  and  control  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  the 
consequences  of  its  abuse  and  perversion,  appear  at  every 
point  of  inquiry  for  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  the  vic- 
tims of  vice,  either  as  the  cause  of  the  perversion  of 
children  and  youth,  or  as  a  complication  of  all  other 
causes Instruction  as  regards  sex  will  not  completely 
eradicate  prostitution,  but  many  young  people  will  be 

guided  to  safety  by  knowledge  of  fundamental  sex  facts. 

2/ 

Illegitimacy . --  Professor  Cattell,—    in  "Science"  for 
Warch,  1914,  points  out  that  one  in  every  twenty-five 
births  in  the  United  States  is  illegitimate.     After  all  is 
said  and  done.  Illegitimates  do  not  have  a  fair  chance  in 
this  world  when  they  appear  before  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion.    It  is  a  safe  general  conclusion  that  ignorance  of 
sexual  facts  is  responsible  for  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  illegitimacy.     Women  who  are  professionally  immoral  do 
not  bear  many  children.     Excepting  the  feeble-minded 

1/  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

2/  Quoted  by  Bigelow,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 
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prostitutes,  the  general  rule  is  that  those  who  are  mothers 

have  only  one  child,  and  that  one  is  the  result  of  the  first 

sexual  errors.    As  an  illustration  of  this  fact:     "Out  of 

558  Pittsburgh  professional  prostitutes,  406  had  never  had 

children.    Of  the  152  who  were  mothers,  only  24  had  two  or 

more  children."-^ 

Prominent  physicians  cite  from  their  notebooks  cases 

of  "protected"  children  who  in  early  adolescence  instinctive 

ly  entered  into  sexual  relationships  in  utter  ignorance  of 

the  natural  results.     Children  should  not  only  know  the 

simple  biological  probability  that  sexual  relationship  will 

lead  to  reproduction;  they  should  be  led  to  consider  the  re- 

2/ 

lentless  consequences  of  illegitimate  propagation. 

Sexual  m.orality.--  Sex  education  aims  directly  at  mak- 
ing young  people  strict  adherents  of  the  established  code 
of  sexual  morality.     Such  a  code  demands  that  sexual  union 
be  restricted  to  monogamic  marriage,  and,  conversely, 
teaches  that  sexual  union  outside  of  marriage  is  immoral. 
A  practical  social  point  of  viev/  such  as  this  is  accepted 
by  the  church,  the  state,  and  intelligent  citizens.  Sexual 
morality  has  had  changeable  standards,  but  the  monogamic 
ideal  of  morality  now  prevails  in  the  world's  best  life. 

1  "  ibid. ,  p.  54. 

2/  See  also.  Pp.  22,  23  "Social  Factors  Creating  New  Heeds" 
of  this  thesis. 

3/  F.  W.  Foerster,  Marria/re  and  the  Sex  Problem,  Stokes, 
1912,  Chap.  4,  5. 
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1  B 

The  position  of  sex  education  with  regard  to  sexual  morality 
is  well-stated  by  Keyes;—'^    "The  aim  of  morality  is  to  pro- 
mote the  appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of  human  sexual  re- 
lation, and  thereby  to  minimize  the  moral  and  physical  evils 
resulting  from  ignorance  and  vice." 

While  sex  education  was  first  planned  to  solve  health 
problems,  the  ultimate  sex  education  must  attempt  to  guide 
sexual  conduct  by  moral  principles.     Particularly,  the 

ideal  marriage  should  be  stressed  in  connection  with  sexual 
2/ 

morality.—      Immorality  should  not  be  unduly  stressed  when 
teaching  young  people  about  sex.    Rather,  the  normal,  the 
healthful,  and  the  aesthetic  values  should  receive  attention, 
Sexual  vulgarity.--  Sex  education  teaches  that  the  sex- 
ual process  is  not  inherently  vulgar,  degraded,  impure,  and 
base.     It  is  only  when  the  functions  of  sex  have  been  know- 
ingly and  voluntarily  misused  that  they  are  debased.  From 
this  point  of  view,  sex  education  stresses  the  control  of 
the  sex  impulse  for  socially  desirable  ends.     However,  this 
does  not  mean  asceticism,  as  in  the  early  days  of  Christian- 
ity, but  the  nobler  view  of  the  sexual  passion  as  presented 
by  twentieth-century  science;  namely,  that  the  sane  and 
socially-desirable  uses  of  the  sex  function  are  the  surest 
basis  for  individual  physical  and  mental  health.     That  it 

1/  E.  L.  Keyes,  Journal  of  the  American  Society  for  Sanitary 

and  Woral  Prophylaxis,  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  p.  8. 

2/  E.  W.  Foerster,  Marriage  and  the  Sex  Problem,  Chapter  6, 
Tor  futher  treatment  of  this  idea . 
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is  not  a  depraved  and  base  use  of  sex  to  have  children; 
that  there  are  dignified  names  for  our  sex  organs;  and  that 
the  degradation  of  sex  by  current  literature  constitutes 
real  baseness  as  regards  sex,   should  be  the  point  of  view 
developed  by  modern  sex  instruction.     Much  should  be  made 
of  the  double  significance  of  sexuality  in  human  life;  the 
sexual  impulse  in  humans,  at  its  highest,  is  supplemented 
with  both  psychical  and  social  meaning.     Therein  lies  the 
chief  difference  between  the  sex  impulse  in  animals,  for 
procreation  only,  and  the  sex  impulse     in  humans.     There  is 
no  greater  significant  issue  in  sex  education. 

Sex  education  m-ust  also  combat  immorality  as  it  appears 
in  the  deptraved  literature  of  the  day.^    Some  form  of 
"protective  inoculation"   is  needed.     Perhaps  the  best  prac- 
tical solution  to  this  problem  is  to  teach  sex  fairly  and 
honestly  in  an  attempt  at  guidance  which  will  aim  at  making 
young  people  intelligent  critics  of  this  literary  smut. 
The  basis  of  such  an  attitude  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
fundamental  sex  facts , 

Marriage . --  In  the  opinion  of  many  students  of  the 

problem,  a  large  proportion  of  matrimonial  disharm.onies  are 

caused  by  lack  of  common  information  and  failure  to  under- 

2/ 

stand  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  sex.-^  However, 

1/  See  Edv/in  Balmer,  "Our  Literary  Nudism",  Esquire  (Septem- 
ber, 1934);  also,  Channing  Pollack,  "it's  Smart  to  be 
Dirty",  Reader's  Digest   (April,  1935),  pp.  30-32. 

2/  Foerster,  loc .  clt. 


science  cannot  probe  the  numerous  subtleties  of  personality 
which  enter  into  comradeship,  sympathy,  unselfishness,  de- 
votion, and  kindliness,  which,  in  addition  to  psychology 
and  physiology,  make  up  the  happy  and  socially  desirable 
family  life.    A  reading  of  wholesome  literature  stressing 
the  attributes  of  the  happy  married  life  will  teach  many 
valuable  lessons.     Books,  such  as,  the  "Life  and  Letters 
of  T.  H.  Huxley",  the  "Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer", 
"Little  Problems  of  Married  Life",  and  "Love  and  Marriage" 
are  worth  considering  for  proper  age  levels. 

An  education  for  both  sexes  that  is  similar  rather 
than  dissimilar  in  content,  should  help  in  aiding  young 
people  of  both  sexes  better  to  understand  their  mutual 
problem.s .     In  this  respect,  co-education  and  recent  trends 
in  curriculum  building  hold  great  promise.     The  feminist 
movement,  with  its  emphasis  on  intellectual  ism,  is  a  threat 
to  harmonious  sex  relations.     Man  is  masculine  and  woman  is 
feminine;  they  are  complementary  rather  than  "equal"  in 
marriage.     Much  should  be  made  of  this  issue.    Knowledge  of 
sex  in  its  physical,  psychical,  social,  and  aesthetic  as- 
pects is  the  only  sure  foundation  for  a  happy  marriage  . 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  idea  of  the  family  as  a 
basic  unit  in  society  should  be  very  helpful  in  handling 
the  question  of  marriage  in  sex  instruction.     Much  is  al- 
ready being  done  in  the  Denver  Public  Schools  along  these 
lines.    Also,  their  courses  in  marriage -adjustments  problems 
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and  courses  for  expectant  mothers  have  met  with  the  enthu- 
siastic support  and  approval  they  deserve  from  parents  and 
those  young  people  who  have  left  high  school. 

Eugenics . --  Eugenics  is  the  science  of  producing  better 
humans  by  the  application  of  established  laws  of  genetics 
and  heredity  to  human  sexual  relations  wherever  the  applica- 
tion is  proper  and  expedient.     Serious  students  of  eugenics 
are  questioning  whether  society  is  moving  along  socially  de- 
sirable lines  for  race  improvement,  or  whether  it  is  com- 
mitting suicide.     The  central  point  of  eugenics  is  the 
teaching  of  individual  responsibility  for  the  sex  Impulse, 
and  pointing  out  the  grave  errors  of  lack  of  control  and 
direction.     Obviously,  here  we  have  a  problem,  not  so  much 
of  hygiene  or  health,  as  of  morality  and  social  responsibil- 
ity.   An  understanding  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  the 
consequences  involved  must  be  a  very  necessary  part  of  sex 
instruction  in  the  schools. 

Sex  instruction  is  many-sided.    We  need  sex-knowledge 
that  will  conserve  health,  that  will  develop  social,  ethi- 
cal, and  eugenic  responsibility  for  sexual  actions--all  of 
which  will  lead  to  increased  happiness  and  a  nobler  view  of 
life's  possibilities.     The  multiple  problems  of  sex  educa- 
tion present  to  the  adherents  of  the  movement  an  Herculean 
task.    However,  the  schools,  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
social  agencies  directly  bearing  on  the  problems  are  our 
greatest  promise  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  NEED  FOR  SEX  EDUCATION 


Social  Change 

Sex  is  a  basic  force.     It  is  both  personal  and  social 
in  its  implications.     Man  has  a  strong  natural  sex  drive, 
but  no  natural  control  of  that  djrive.     Control  of  the  sex 
impulse  is  left  to  society  or  to  the  individual,  who  should 
receive  proper  guidance.     In  the  past,  education  was  carried 
on  casually  and  incidentally  by  the  family,  the  community, 
or  the  church.     Great  cultural  and  social  developments, 
however,  have  changed  the  pattern  of  adult  behavior.  The 
result  is  the  confusion  of  goals  and  ideals  for  our  young 
people.     Traditional  modes  of  guidance  and  instruction, 
once  intim.ate  matters  of  sex  and  fam.ily  life,  have  undergcne 
a  vast  change.     Families  have  becom.e  smaller,  the  population 
more  urban.     Industry  has  removed  mothers  from  the  home. 
Extensive  immigration  has  brought  together  families  from 
varied  cultures.     The  home  as  an  educational  unit  has  de- 
clined.    The  children  now  find  a  greater  stimulus  to  learn- 
ing outside  the  home,  in  clubs,  schools,  the  library,  and 
in  industry. 

The  increased  rate  of  social  change  has  made  the 
problem  of  understanding  our  children  more  difficult.  In 
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"Youth  Education  Today"   it  is  noted,—/  "  .  .  .  .  that  in  all 
history  of  human  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
period  in  which  the  shift  in  basic  loyalties  is  comparable." 

The  authors  go  on  to  state  ways  in  which  attitudes  and 
ideals  have  changed  in  the  v/orld  in  a  single  generation:  — 

1.  "From  faith  in  an  absolute  God  revealed  in  the 
Bible  toward  religious  agnosticism  or  faith  in  a  de- 
pendable world  of  objective  reality,  particularly  as 
revealed  in  the  common-sense  experience  and  by  scienti- 
fic research. 

2.  "From  faith  in  a  fixed  morality,   set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures,  toward  personal,  esthetic,  or  rational 
but  always  relative  codes  of  ethics . 

3.  From  life  restricted  to  one  homogeneous,  agra- 
rian, and  ever-watchful  community,  toward  unsupervised 
movem.ent  from  city  to  city,  bringing  contacts  with 
many  different  ways  of  life. 

4.  "From  the  patriarch^al  family  toward  a  democra- 
tic participation  by  all  members  of  the  family. 

5.  "From  women's  fixed  place  in  the  home,  toward 
opportunities  for  women  outside  of  the  home,  nearly 
equaling  the  range  of  possibilities  for  m.en . 

6.  "From  recreation  limited  to  a  few  books,  and 
holiday  festivals,  toward  continuous  stimulation  by 
movies,  radio,  sport,  etc. 

7.  "From  regarding  sex  as  a  taboo  topic,  with  the 
sex  relations  only  for  procreation  within  a  scared, 
monogamous,  and  eternal  union,   tov/ard  regarding  sex  as 
an  interesting  and  accepted  phase  of  normal  living 
with  sex  practises  adjusted  to  promote  human  happiness 
and  satisfaction. 

8.  "From,  unrestricted  fertility,  toward  acceptance 
of  the  use  of  some  form  of  birth  control. 

9.  "From  faith  in  the  established  order  in  America 
as  the  best  possible  form  of  government  and  economy, 
toward  fundamental  criticism  of  many  civic,  patriotic, 
industrial,  financial,  racial,  military,  and  other 
institutions ." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  roots  of  our 
national  culture  of  a  generation  ago  have  been  loosened,  if 

1/  Youth  Education  Today.    American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  1958,  16th  Yearbook,  pp.  89-90. 

not  entirely  torn  loose,   in  some  instances. 

Revolution  in  morals .     Although  all  these  drastic 
changes  affect  the  attitude  of  the  present  generation  to- 
ward sex  matters,  particularly  does  the  revolution  in  the 
sphere  of  morals.    Walter  Lippmann  says  in  regard  to  the 
latter  thought:-^ 

The  moralists  are  not  confronted  with  a  scandal, 
but  with  history.     They  have  come  to  terms  with  a 
process  in  the  life  of  mankind  which  is  working  upon 
the  inner  springs  of  being,  and  altering  inevitably 
the  prem.ises  of  conduct....     But  what  everybody  must 
know  is  that  sexual  conduct,  whatever  it  m.ay  be,  is 
regulated  personally  and  not  publicly  in  modern  socie- 
ty.    If  there  is  a  restraint,   it  is,   in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, voluntary;   if  there  is  promiscuity,   it  can  be 
quite  secret. 

It  will  be  of  no  avail  for  the  moralist  to  preach  and 

rail  against  the  younger  generation.     Rather,  intelligence 

and  insight  is  called  for.    And  above  all,  the  recognition 

of  the  fact  that  facing  the  problems  of  sex  in  the  field 

of  morals  realistically  means  offering  guidance  to  our 

2/ 

perplexed  young  people.     For,  as  Judge  Lindsay  says," 
" . . . .  the  key  to  the  whole  matter  is  simply  an  educated, 
voluntary,  discriminating  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  m.otives  and  standards  which  he  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely considers  valid." 

The  revolution  in  morals  has  tended  to  equalize  the 


1/  '.Valter  Lippmann,  i^-  Preface  to  Morals  .     The  Iv'-acm.illan 
ITompany,  New  York,  1929,  pp.  286,  316. 

2/  Judge  Benjamin  B.  Lindsey  and  Wainwright  Evans,  Revolt 
of  H'odern  Youth .  Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York,  1925,  pp. 
128-129. 
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freedom  and  the  obligations  of  men  and  women  in  matters  of 
sex.    With  the  advent  of  birth-control  knov/ledge,  woman  won 
her  economic  independence.     Sexual  life  has  become  separated 
from  parenthood,  and  it  is  no  longer  subject  to  external 
regulation  by  society.     V^hen  the  desire  of  men  and  women 
for  each  other  was  bound  by  family  ties,  the  household  du- 
ties and  children,  authority,  and  particularly  the  authority 
of  the  church,  tended  to  fix  the  sexual  ideal.    Nov;  the  sex- 
ual ideal  is  fixed  by  prudence,  convention,  rules  of  hy- 
giene, taste,  circumstance,  and  particularly  by  personal 
desire . 

Social  Factors  Creating  New  Needs 
That  the  prevailing  looseness  in  sex  morals  has  had  a 
profound  social  effect  is  evident  in  an  examination  of  the 
United  States  Census  for  the  year  1935. 

Illegitimate  Births  in  U.S.  (1935)-^ 

per  1000  births 

Entire  U.S   39.2 

Cities  of  10,000  up   ...  38.4 

Towns  of  2500-10,000   ..  30.5 

Rural  41.9 

A  comparison  of  the  illegitimate  birth  statistics-^ 

for  cities  over  10,000  population  for  the  years  1934,  1935, 

and  1936  show  a  definite  increase: 


a/  E."  B.  Buck,  "Should  the  Public  Schools  Teach  the  Facts 
of  Life?",  Forum  (October,  1939),  p.  172-174. 

l/  Loc .  cit . 


1954 


1955 


57.9  (per  1000  births)  58.4 


1956 


40.5 


Conditions  in  New  York  City  are  typical  of  our  larger 
cities  in  general.     For  instance 

"of  the  1547  illegitimate  children  whose  hirths 
were  recorded  in  New  York  City  in  1958,  ahout  one  in 
fourteen  was  born  to  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  or  less; 
two  to  little  girls  of  thirteen;  one  to  a  child  of 
twelve;  and  one  to  a  tot  of  eleven  years. 

"statistics  of  the  Health  Department  shov;  that 
from  January  to  September,  1958,  2588  cases  of  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  concerned  children  under  nineteen. 

"children's  societies  in  tv/o  of  the  city's  five 
boroughs  investigated  285  cases  of  rape  involving  girls 
under  sixteen  during  the  same  period.     In  another  study 
of  1000  such  cases,   it  was  foujid  that  the  greatest 
number  came  from  grade  six. 

"a  woman  magistrate  says,  "l  say  that  99^  of  New 
York  parents  are  delinquent  in  that  they  do  not  tell 
their  young  childj?en  the  simple  truth  about  sex,  which 
all  children  growing  up  need  as  a  matter  of  self  pro- 
tection." 

"This  problem  is  not  confined  to  New  York  City. 
During  1955,  in  the  U.S.   (excluding  California  and*^ 
Massachusetts)  55,167  children  were  born  to  unwed 
m.others  between  the  ages  of  15-19,  and  1864  more  were 
born  to  child-mothers  between  the  ages  of  10-14." 

2/ 

Goldberg—    in  1955,   in  his  study  called  "Girls  on  City 
Streets",  states  that  among  1,400  cases  of  sex  delinquen- 
cies, the  girls  were  all  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  At 
the  Home  for  Unmarried  r.^others  where  Kiss  Enid  S.  Smith 
made  an  intensive  case  study  called,  "Study  of  25  Unm.arried 
Mothers"^/,  approximately  96  per  cent  of  the  150  girls  who 
yearly  came  to  the  home  were  adolescents,   some  of  whom  were 

1/  E.  B.  Buck,  op.  cit.,  p.  88-89. 

2/  Enid  S.  Smith,  "Unmarried  Mothers  of  School  Age",  Na- 
rion's  Schools   (Dec,  1957),  pp.  25-27.     Quoted  by  her. 


not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.     Julian  Mack,-^  of  the 
Chicago  Juvenile  Court,  writing  on  the  general  need  for  ed- 
ucation in  sex  matters,  says,  "l^Tnat  strikes  one  in  Juvenile 
Court  work  is  the  amount  of  sexual  wrong  am.ong  the  very 
young  boys  and  girls  from  seven  and  one-half  up;  girls  dis- 
eased at  nine  years  of  age;  one  group  of  girls  at  seven  and 
eight,   another  of  thirteen  and  fourteen,  each  led  by  a 
girl." 

"Another  group  of  high  school  girls  in  a  suburban 
town  invited  boys  to  their  homes  when  the  mother  was 
out;  another  girl,   seventeen,   of  rr;ost  respectable 
parents,  had  sexual  intercourse  with  eighteen  boys  in 
the  school--one  or  more  other  girls  involved;   and  when 
brought  to  my  attention,  many,   if  not  most,  of  the 
children  in  the   school  knew  about  it  ^nd  discussed  it, 
while  all  the  parents  were  ignorant  ."fi/ 

Dr.  f^achel  Yarros,   in  "F'odern  ""omen  and  Sex",  after 
stating  that  preparation  for  the  normal  sex  life,  biologi- 
cally, must  becone  a  part  of  our  general  preparation  of  the 

3/ 

younger  generation  for  life  as  a  whole,  writes:— 

The  am.ount  of  ignorance  on  the  most  elementary 
facts  concerning  sex  in  a  scientific  sense,   is  un- 
believable.    Thousands  of  questions  and  letters  of 
the  most  naive  nature  com.e  from  boys  and  girls  of 
grammar  and  high  school  a^e,  who  ask  the  simplest 
questions  about  sex  phenomena....     In  spite  of  all 
the  talk  of  educators  integrating  sex  information 
with  the  general  curriculum,  one  is  still  to  find 
in  the  hundreds  of  courses  given  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  a  single  atterrpt  in  that  direction. 


V  Smith  ,  op .  c'it . ,  p.  24. 
2/  Ibid. ,  p.  23 . 

3/  Smith,  op .  cit  . ,  p.  24.     Quoted  by  Fiss  ^mith . 
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professor  ^igelow  ccncl'udes  that  sex  hygiene  presented 
in  a  common -sense  way  in  connection  with  the  regular  teach- 
ing subjects  may  be  of  real  value  as  a  preventive  agent,  but 
that  behind  the  greatest  sexual  problems  of  our  times  is 
almost  universal  secrecy,  disrespect,  vulgarity,  and  irrev- 
erence concerning  every  aspect  of  sex  and  reproduction."^ 

"it  is  natural  that  we  should  turn  to  it  (sex  edu- 
cation)  in  these  times  when  we  have  come  to  realize 
the  amazing  sexual  functions  which  biologically  are 
entrusted  with  the  perpetuation  of  life,  and  which, 
psychically,  are  the   source  of  human  affection  in  its 
supreme  forms.     In  view  of  the  general  ignorance  on 
the  subject,  adolescent  girls  should  be  taught  the 
general  plan  of  their  own   sexual  structure  and  the 
worthwhileness  of  chastity." 

"There  is  also,  according  to  the  best  informed 
observers,  and  investigators,  a  large  and  probably 
growing  amount  of  sexual  promiscuity  among  certain 
classes  of  young  people  who  are  sophisticated  and 
too  refined  to  employ  prostitution  and  m.as turbat ion 
for  sex  expression,  but  who  are  not  sufficiently  , 
trained  to  make  better  uses  of  their  impulses. "£/ 

We  must  rem.ember  that  the  whole  child  goes  to  school. 
In  seeking  to  train  his  intellect,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  he  also  brings  with  him  his  emiotions,  pleasures, 
pains,  satisffe. ct ions ,  and  dissatisfactions.     The  truths 
pertaining  to  sex  must  not  be  concealed  any  longer,  for 
society  reaps  the  whirlwind  in  venereal  diseases,  unneces- 
sary blindness,   insanity,  niarital  infelicity,  divorce,  de- 
sertions, and  preventable  mutilations  of  men  and  women. 

1/  Bigelow,  opT  cit . ,  p .  82  . 
2/  Gruenberg,  op .  ci t . ,  p.  28. 
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A  large  part  of  the  burden  borne  by  society  can  be  removed 
by  the  wholesome  education  of  the   community  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  social  life  and  the  social  evils.— ^ 

Speaking  of  sex  irregularities,  Enid  Smith  after  making 
fifty  or  m.ore  interviews  with  supervisors,  deans,  and  teach- 
ers of  representative  districts  found  that  educators  in 
every  case  were  convinced  of  the  real  need  for  sex  education 
She  found  that  sex  irregularities  ranged  all  the  way  from 
groups  of  twenty-five  girls  practicing  homosexuality  in  the 
schools'  la vatories --in  which  case  in  a  certain  district  a 
policeman  had  to  be  detailed  to  break  up  the  practices-- 
to  school  boys  who  were  declared  to  be  fathers  of  girls  in 
certain  schools.     Obviously,  details   of  the  frequent  cases 
in  school  of  pregnancies,   prom.is cuity ,   sodomy,  homosexuali- 
ty, of  which  many  of  the  school  officials  were  aware  and 
"distressed"  because  their  "hands  are  tied  since  sex  in- 
struction is  taboo",  cannot  be  printed  here.     The  'JVhite 
Eouse   Conference  Report  on  Delinquency  states  that  because 
practically  all  juvenile  delinquents  are  of  school  age 
"the  school  is  intimately  involved  in  the  entire  problem 
of  delinquency  .~ 


Social  Diseases — Syphilis 
Syphilis  is  a  ccntagious  disease.     It  strikes^'out  of 


1/  Smith,  op.~c'it . ,  p .  22  , 
2/  Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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every  ten  adults  in  the  naticn.     We  have  rr.ore  syphilis 
than  scarlet  fever;  twice  as  much  as  tuberculosis;  a  hun- 
dred times  as  much  as  infantile  paralysis.     It  is  responsi- 
ble for  10  per  cent  of  all  insanity;  for  16  per  cent  of  all 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels ;  for  most  of  the 
still  births;  and  for  the  deaths  of  many  infants  in  the 
first  fev;  weeks  of  life.     The  end-results  of  syphilis  con- 
stitute a  large  proportion  of  the  dependent,  other  delin- 
quent, and  the  unemployable  who  are  our  public  charges, 
yet  it  is  curable,  and  it  has  been  virtually  ignored  as  a 
health  problem. 

Our  mistaken  identification  of  the  syphilitic  with  the 
sinful  has  obscured  the  fact  that  syphilis  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  and  classes.    Fifty  per  cent  of  all  infections 
are  acquired  innocently;  but  because  of  traditional  taboos, 
many  are  not  recognized  in  the   early,  curable  stages;  many 
are  treated  furtively  by  the  quack  or  the  incompetent;  and 
most  of  them  appear  under  other  names  in  the  death  certifi- 
cate.   All  early  infections  are  dangerous  to  others. 

Literature,  Iv'^ovies,  and  Sex 
There   is  little  question  of  the  fact  that  adolescent 
boys  and  girls  become  keenly  aware  of  the  part  that  sex 
plays  in  life.     In  the  daily  newspapers  headlines  carry 

1/  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  The  Shadow  on  the  Land;  Syphilis. 
iTeyna]  and  Hitchcock,  New  York,  1937,  p.  iT"! 


lurid  descriptions  of  sex  crimes;  motion  pictures  frequently 
portray  stories  of  loose  morals,  murders,  and  gay  living; 
"respectable"  magazines  contain  innuendoes  pertaining  to 
sex;  and  salacious  magazines  of  the  dime  variety  are  sold 
from  under  the  counter  of  many  a  nev/stand.     These  n&gazines 
advertise  "love  potions"  and  display  pornographic  cartoons 
and  photographs.     Although  burlesque  houses  have  been  closed 
"girlie"  shows  still  persist.     "Taxi"  dancehalls  appear  all 
over  the  country  in  abundance.     Courtney  Ryley  Cooper  de- 
scribes the  whole  sordid  mess  in  his  recent  book,  called 
"Designs  in  Scarlet" .    Although  his  style  is  reportorial, 
his  facts  cannot  be  questioned,  as  he  obtained  them  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  the  past  decade  the  growth  of  salacious  literature 
has  been  the  most  rapid  in  history.     During  this  period, 
sex  crimes  have  more   than  doubled  (one  out  of  four  committed 
hy  youths  under  twenty);  sex  offenses  increased  7  per  cent; 
rape  cases  have  increased  50  per  cent  in  the  past  six  years. 
Crime  officials  lay  the  blame  on  sex  literature.     Law  en- 
forcem^ent  agencies  recognize  that  the  sex  criminal  is  a 
reader  of  such  literature;  and  that  the  imaginations  of 
miost  juvenile  delinquents  are  inflamed  by  pornographic 
publications.     Y/arden  Laws  states  that  the  reading  of  sex 
literature  predisposes  the  young  to  crime.     That  cartoon 
boots   on   sex,  of  a  highly  salacious  nature,  find  their  way 
into  high  schools  throughout  the  country  and  incite  the 
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young  to  sexual  delinquency  has  been  established  by  postal 
inspectors  and  local  law  officials.    Few  persons  realize 
how  wide-spread,  the  pox  of  smutty  literature  has  become. 
IV'agazines  can  be  bought  by  the  bale  by  any  thirteen -year 
old  child  in  almost  any  city  or  town.     They  filter  into  the 
corner  drug  store;  they  can  be  purchased  at  the  filling 
station,   soda  fountain,  railroad  or  bus  waiting  rooms.  They 
flaunt  suggestively-posed  near  nudes  on  their  covers;  their 
contents  are  revolting  slime,  nauseating  to  the  average 
adult,  but  dangerously  appealing  to  the  impressionable  and 
sometimes  weak  mentalities  of  the  very  young.    These  maga- 
zines specialize  in  portraying  a  degraded  concept  of  sex, 
or  in  glorifying  the  activities  of  criminals  and  sexual 
perverts 

Those  who  criticise  the  schools  for  introducing  into 
the  regular  program,  sex  education,   in  what  Vx ,  Bigelow 
calls  "the  largest  sense",  are  closing  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  activities  such  as  here  described  are  making  a 
deep  impression  on  the  young  people  of  America  today.  The 
schools  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  guidance  in  this 
connection.     If  the  schools  fail,   the  young  people  will,  in 
the  absence  of  m.ore  accurate  information,  accept  what  they 
read  and  hear  as  truth.     The  result  is  bound  to  be  manifest 

1/  C.  R.  Cooper,  "This  Trash  I'^us  t  Go",  Header's  Digest 
Xi^ebruary,  1940)  . 
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in  a  failure  on  their  part  to  develop  normal  and  healthy 
heterosexual  relaticns,  maladjustment   in  adult  life,  a  per- 
sistent adolescent  attitude  with  regard  to  sex,  and  physi- 
cal and  mental  disease. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  sex  education  today  is 
its  responsibility  of  so  guiding  the  young  that  they  can 
make  an  intelligent  choice,  based  cn  fact,  between  what  is 
good  and  what  is  evil. 

The  Changing  Character  of  our  Secondary  School  Population 
The  adolescent  has  cane  to  b  e  a  m.ore  serious  community 
problem  than  he  form.erly  was.     The  social  and  economic 
changes,  which  have  brought  so  many  problems  of  adjustment 
and  reorientation  goie rally,  have  brought  into  the  secondary 
schools  vast  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  wlx)  would,  under 
conditions  that  formerly  existed,  be  more  or  less  independ- 
ent citizens.     These  boys  and  girls  are  facing  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  if  not  the  most  difficult,  period  of  their 
life.     In  a  few  years  they  will  assume  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  parents  and  of  citizenship.  Therefore, 
it  should  be  the  recognized  responsibility  of  the  secondary 
schools  to  help  these  young  people  m.ake  a  satisfactory 
heterosexual  adjustment.^ 

Formerly,  an  increase  in  enrollm.ent  occurred  primarily 

1/'  Gruenberg,  op.  cit  . «  p.  xvii. 
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in  the  elementary  grades.     Today,  however,  the  elementary 
school  population  is   decreasing,  vdaile  the  enrollment  of 
the  secondary  schools  is   increasing  at  a  rate  which  is  more 
than   sufficient   to  offset  the  declining  enrollments  in  the 
elementary  schools.^ 

This  growth  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  significant 
facts  in  American  secondary  education,  both  as  regards 
sheer  numbers  and  as   it   influences  our  educational  problems. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  high  school  has  been  much  more  rapid 
than  the   increase  in  the  general  population.     A  few  data 
will  illustrate  this  fact.     The  general  population  in  1920 
was  more  than  double  that  of  1880,  but  the  high  school 
population  in  1920  was  approxinat ely  twenty  times  as  large 
as  that  of  1880.     The  general  population  in  1930  was  ap- 
proximately two  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  that  of 
1880,  but  the  high  school  population  in  1930  was  almost 
forty  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  1880.     On  the  whole,  the 
high  school  population  in  the  United  States  increased  ap- 
proximately sixteen  times  as  rapidly  between  1880  and  1930 

2/ 

as  the  general  population.-^  From  1890  to  1930  the  total 
high  school  enrollment  increased  1900  per  cent,  while  the 


1/  Research  Division  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
'''Creating  Social   Intelligence",  Research  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  xiii.  No.  3   ( May ,  r9'35, 
p.  73. 

2/  Grayson  N.  Kefauver,  Victory  K.  I^^oHj  C.  Elwood 

^rake,  "The  Secondary  School  Population   ,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Bulletin,  No.  17.     United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  "v'ashington,  D.C.,  1932,  pp.  1-26. 
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total  population  of  the   country  increased  slightly  less 
than  100  per  cent.^ 

As  a  result  of  the   increased  enrollment  in  the  secon- 
dary school,  the  character  of  the  schools  has  changed. 
Once  the  hi^  school  was  primarily  a  college  preparatory 
school;  now  it  has  become  the  people's  college.     This  situ 
ation  was  directly  aid  indirectly  the  outgrowth  of  the  econ 
omic  depression  of  1930.     Imniediately  following  1930  the 
enrollment  in  secondary  school  increased  even  more  rapidly 
than   in  preceding  years.     Many  of  our  youth  went  to  school 
because  they  were  thrown  out  of  employment;  others  contin- 
ued in  school  because  there  was  no  work  to  be  had  when 
they  graduatea.-^ 

Furthermore,  many  children  entered  school  because  of 

the  tendency  of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  to  require 

continuous,  full-time  attendance  and  to  hold  children  in 

school  until  they  reached  a  certain  educational  level. 

There  is  considerable  agitation  to  require  even  longer  at- 

tenda.nce  .     In  general,  children  are  compelled  to  attend 

3/ 

school  between  the  ages  of  seven  or  eight  and  sixteen.— 
Finally  many  children  entered  school  because  of  the 

1/  nubrey  A.  Douglass,  Modem  Secondary  Education. 
TToughton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1S38,  p.  3. 

2/  Ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 

3/  Ibid. ,  pp.  11-12. 
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laws  prohibiting  child  labor. 

7/e  are  slowly  approaching  a  time  when  the  high  school 
will  he  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to 
educate  all  of  the  childreai  of  high  school  age.  Secondary 
education  is  facing  a  big  challenge. 

The  present  is  an  especially  good  time  to  accept  this 
challenge;  the  rapid  increase  in  secondary -school  enroll- 
ment seems  to  indicate  that  the  public  school  is  the  social 
agency  most  likely  to  contact  the  greatest  num.ber  of  our 
young  people  vho  are  sorely,  in  need  of  sex  instruction;  the 
fact  that  large  nurrbers  of  pupils  leave  the  public  schools 
short  of  graduation  from,  high  school,  thus  terminating 
their  formal  education  at  an  early  date,  argues  well  for 
the  early  introduction  of  sex  instruction  into  the  regular 
curriculum;  and  the  tendency  to  lengthen  the  school  day 
tends  to  supply  the  slight  addition  of  ins truct ion -time 
made  necessary  by  the  integraticn  of  such  instruction  with 
the  regular  program  of  studies. 

Grade  attainment  of  American  youth.--  ^or  many  boys 

and  girls  tlie  secondary  school  is  their  last  chance  to  get 

teaching  guidance  without  learning  from  what,   sometimes,  m.ay 

2/ 

be  bitter  experience.     Various  studies  bear  this  out.—' 

y  C .  R .  Maxwell  and  L.  R.  Kilzer,  High  School  Administra- 
tion .     Doubleday,  Doran,   and  Company,  New  York,  1936,  p.  6. 

2/  Homer  P.  Rainey,  Hov/  Fare  American  Youth.  D.  Appleton- 
^entury  Company,  New  York,  1937,  p.  44. 

Howard  ivl.  Bell,  Youth  Tells  Their  Story.  American 
Council  on  Education,  V^ashington,  1938,  p.  68. 
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More  specifically,  the  typical  withdrawing  pupil  leaves 

before  the  close  of  the  tenth  grade.     The  larger  the  school 

the  longer  the  pupil  tend. s  to  remain.        A  marked  tendency 

also  exists  for  the  less   academically  able  students  to 

withdraw  at  low  grade  levels.     Those  who  are  least  able  to 

acquire  socially  useful  habits,  information  and  points  of 

viev/  without  form.al  instruction  are  those  to  v/hom  the  school 

2/ 

has  given  the  least  attention.—      These  pupils  are  free  to 
leave  the  classroom  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  specified  chron- 
ological age,  sixteen,  time  serving  being  the  sole  measure 

5/ 

of  readiness   to  face  adult  tasks 

The  studies  of  -"^ubrey  V/illiams  of  the  I^ational  Educa- 
tion Association  showed  that  only  sixty-five  out  of  every 

one  hundred  pupils  who  complete  the  eighth  grade  are  gradu- 

4/ 

ated  from  high  school.— 

From  these  data  it  seems  reasonable  to  draw  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion:     what  the  secondary  school  does  not 
teach  in  the  way  of  sex  education  will,  for  the  rost  part, 
remain  untaught;  for  the  four  or  five  years  of  secondary 
school  hold  the  only  chance  the  average  boy  or  girl  will 

1/  Ruth  E.  Eckert  and  Thomas  0.  Marshall,  VvTien  Youth  Leaves 
School .     McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York  and  London, 
1938,  pp.  19-41. 

2/  Ibid  . ,  pp.  67-68. 

3/  Ibid .,  pp.  llB-119. 

4/  "Elementary  and  High  School  Students",  School  and 
Society  (April  5,  1939)     XLIX,  pp.  441-442. 
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have  to  establish  his  heterosexual  it y .     If  heterosexual ity 
is  not  a ccouplish ed.  in  these  four  or  five  years,   it  will 
never  te  accomplished  in  a  normal  way.     This  fact  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  the  problem  of  establishing  a  satis- 
factory he tero sexuality  is  probably  the  greatest  problem 
of  the  adolescent  facing  the  world..— 

The  Pupils'  Expressed.  Need 
In  the  past,    educators  have  seldom  asked  the  pupil 
Wihat  they  wanted,  to   be  taught.     Today  the  m.ovement  called. 
Progressive  Education  has  led  the  way  in  curriculum  build- 
ing based  on  the   expressed  needs  of  the  pupil.  Gruenberg 
has  gathered  masses  of  evidence  from  pupils  in  the  secondary 
school,  which  indicate  the  more  pressing  problems  on  which 
young  people  want  help.     That  pupils  not  only  feel  a  great 
need  for  sex  information,  'exit  are  eager  to  get  it  and  be 

helped  by  it   is  cl  ea.rly  shown  in  the  selected  quotations 
2/ 

which  follow:—^ 

In  a  California  city,  for  example,  some  540 
boys  and  girls  in  a  technical  high  school  and  four 
junior  high  schools,  replied,  anonymously  to  several 
questions  regarding  the  biology  course  vdiich  they  had 
just  comipleted.     To  the  question,  "V.Tiat  part  of  the 
course  has  been  most  helpful".  75  per  cent  said  either 
"study  of  the  human  body     or     Reproduction  and  sex 
hygiene".     To  the  question,     ^-^as  the  course  given  you 
any  ideals  that  will  be  of  any  value  to  you  in  your 


1/  Frankwood  B.  Williams,  ^adolescence  .  Parrar  and  Rine- 
TTart,  New  York,   1930,  p.  iW, 

2/  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  "V.Triat  Youth  Wants  and  Y^'hat  It 
^ets  from  the  Schools",  School  and  Society,  ^'um-ber  1260, 
49:  220. 
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social  contacts,   in  your  choice  of  a  companion  in  mar- 
riage, and  in  the  estahli shm& nt  of  a  home?"  94  per 
cent  replied  in  the  affirmative.     To  the  question, 
"judging  from  what  biology  has  meant  to  you,  do  you 
think  that  all  hoys  and  girls  should  take  the  course?" 
96  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

These  responses  were  gathered  fron  five  different  high 
and  junior  high  schools  to  allay  the  suspicion  that  the 
large  pea?   cent  of  the  affirmative  replies  were  due  to  some 
outstanding  teaching  personality. 

Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker—'^  gave  a  series  of  talks  to  a 
group  of  hoys  of  a  junior  high  school  in  a  Pennsylvania  oil 
town,     iT.fter  the   talk  the  pupils  v;ere  invited  to  write  down 
on  paper  any  questions  on  which  they  wanted  information, 
without  giving  their  names.    About  half  of  the  questions 
had  to  do  bluntly  and  \inequivocably  with  sex  and  reproduc- 
tion as  biological  problems  of  universal  and  personal  in- 
terest.    In  this  group  of  questions,  19  were  on  venereal 
diseases;  18  on  masturbation,  rape,  homosexuality,  and 
sadism..     Twenty-two  were  on  kissing,  necking,  drinking,  and 
smoking,  negro-white  mating,  nudist  colonies,   and  prostitu- 
tion.    The  wording  and  spelling  of  some  of  the  questions 
suggest  that  the  writers  were  badtward  culturally,  unin- 
formed, and  perhaps  a  naive  group  of  boys. 

"After  somebody  else  gets  the  syphisis  from  you 
does   it  leave  you  or   does   it  stay  with  you?" 

"is  there  anything  wrong  with  kissing?     If  so 
what  is  it?" 

1/  Dr  .  Valer  ia  H .  Parker,  "V/hat  Young  People  "'ant  to  Know 
about  Sex",  Child  Study  (January,  1939)  16:  88-89. 
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"how  dc  you  go  about  asking  your  wife  if  you 
would  like  to  have  sane  kids    in  the  family?"!/ 


2/ 

The  following  questiais—'    suggest  that  some  at  least 
of  this  group  of  boys  were  a  rowdy,  hard-boiled  lot: 

"is  it  wise  to  use  a  safety  nore  than  once?" 

"How  can  a  boy  tell  when  a  girl  wants  or  doesn't 
want  sexual  intercourse?" 

"can  you  have  sexual   intercourse  without  giving 
the  girl  a  baby?" 

"V.'ill  it  really  hurt  anything  if  a  girl  and  boy 
have  sex  relaticns  and  the  boy  wears  a  safety?" 

In  a  girls'  trade  school  in  a  mid-western  city  anony- 

m.ous  questions  disclosed  a  different  kind  of  concern.  Out 

of  95  questions,  20  per  cent  were  on  menstruation;  31  per 

cent  were  on  pimples,  perspiration,  skin,  and  hair;  18  per 

cent  were  on  social  conduct,  petting,   and  going  "steady"; 

and  14  per  cent  on  sexual  relationships  and  disease.  The 

3/ 

following  questions  are  a  sample  of  those  asked:— 

"How  can  one  get  rid  of  perspiring  feet?" 

"Low  may  one  cultivate  the  habits  that  might 
cause  one  to  have  boy  friends?" 

"Do  you  think  that  boys  think  any  more  of  a  girl 
if  she  drinks  and.  smokes  than  if  she  doesn't?" 

As  young  people  have  not  the  assurance  as  yet  of  having 

"arrived",  so  to  s^«k-,   it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  anxiety 

concerning  the  social  proprieties.     The  following  ques- 
4/ 

tions— /   are  similar  to  those  constantly  being  sent  the  news 

l/  Ibid.,  p.  222 , 

2/  Ibid.,  p.  222. 

3/  Ibid.,  p.  223. 

4/  Ibid.,  p.  224. 
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paper's  feminine  counselor: 

"is  necking  dangerous?" 

"Does  the  boy  expect  the  girl  to  kiss  him  good- 
nite  after  he  has   shown  her  a  good  time?" 

Young  people  want  to  know  how  to  make  themselves  at- 
tractive and  well  liked.     They  also  want  to  learn  to  get 
along  with  people.     That  they  are  lookint:  ahead  to  marriage 
is  indicated  in  the   following  questions:-^ 

"should  young  people  have  any  sexual  relation- 
ships?" 

"if  you  Vifere  going  steady  with  a  fellow  and  saw 
another  fellow  you  liked  better  how  would  you  break 
it  to  the  old  boy  friend?" 

"is  it  necessary  to  know  all  about  a  boy's  life 
and  where  he  is  from  before  going  out  with  him?" 

Young  people  also  want  to  l<n  ow  the  m.eaning  of  the 

world's  great  secret  about  sex  and  reproduction,  about  the 

facts  and  the  reasons  for  secrecy,  and  about  the  whispered 

dangers.     Here  are  a  few  of  the   significant  questions:—'^ 

"Are  people  like  dogs?     Do  they  mate  while  in  the 
administrative  period?     I've  heard  that  people  are  not 
supposed  to  have  contact  during  a  womian's  adir.in istra- 
tive  period.  1(Vhy?" 

Is  there  any  way  one  can  tell  if  her  friend  has 
syphliss?     Is  it  easily  contracted  when  two  people  are 
near  each  other?" 

Mr.  Gruenberg  studied  the  sumriiaries  of  returns  from. 
20,000  questionair es  to  boys  and  girls  in  25  cities.  Also 
the  results  of  a  classroom,  experiment  at  the  University 
High  School  of  the  Colorado  State  College  of  I^ducation.  In 
cities  and  towns  in  the  East  and  in  the  V/est,  am.ong  the  poor 


]_/  Ibid.,  p.  2S5. 
2/  Ibid.,  p.  222. 


and  among  the  v/ell-to-do,  the  young  people  make  two  demands. 
A  large  porticn  of  the  hoys  and  girls  were  interested  in 
problems  dealing  with  sex.     The  second  interest  among  both 
hoys  and  girls  had  to  do  with  the  relationship  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  group  in  terms  of  generally  recognized 
values:     the  girls  were  concerned  with  "looking  nice",  and 
hoys  with  being  strong  and  powerful.—^ 

Do  Young  People  \i;ant  Sex  Taught  in  the  Schools? 

Young  people  feel  keenly  the  need  of  som.e  form,  of  sex 
instructicn  in  the  schools.        committee  of  the  N.  E.     . , 
consisting  of  Dr.  Jesse  F.  7/illiam.s,  Dr.  Williami  L.  Hughes, 
and  Miss  Fannie  B.  Shaw,  recently  asked  20,000  high  school 
students  in  25  cities  to  list  the  personal  health  problems 
they  would  like  to  have  answered.    A  large  proportion  of 

2/ 

the  boys  and  girls  showed  great  interest  in  sex  problems.—' 

In  a  study  amen  g  seniors  in  105  colleges.  Dr.  Jam.es 
F.  Rogers,  Consultant  in  Hygiene  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  recently  found  that,  given  the  opportunity  to 
criticise  the  instruction  received  in  physiology  and  hy- 
giene in  high  school  and  in  college,  these  seniors  com- 
plained of  omission  of  matters  relating  to  sex.  Som.e  of 
the  typical  responses  follow: 

1/  Gruenberg,  op.  c it  . ,  p .  22  . 

2/  E.  R.  Canudo,  The  Case  for  Rational  Sex  Instruction  in 
tVe  Schools  of  the  City  of  Kew  York.    Office  of  Education, 
New  York  City,  p.  18. 


"Sex  knowledge  should  be  learned  in  school  and 
not  from  the   street  ." 

"The  differences  of  the  sexes  and  questions  per- 
taining thereto  were  adroitly  evaded,  but  with  the 
unhappy  result   that  the  o^uestion  of  sex  was  even  more 
intriguing  to  the  average  student  than  it  would  have 
been  ]r:ad  it  been  presented  with  tact,  finesse  and  un- 
derstanding 

"Discussion  of  sex  should  be  elevated  from  the 
corner  curbstone  to  the  high  school  and  college  class- 
rooms.    It  should  be  discussed  frankly  and  not  in  sub- 
dued tones  as  an  alm.ost  tabooed  thing.     Venereal  dis- 
eases and  misinf orim tion  are  too  prevalent  for  us  to 
think  that  only  the  lower  strata  of  society  are^lack- 


ing  knowledge 


Do  something  about  it,  please 


In  a  recent  youth  study  conducted  in  the  state  of 
Maryland  on  behalf  of  the  Am.erican  Youth  Commission  of  the 
Am.erican  Council  on  Education,  the  conditions  and  attitudes 
of  13,528  individuals  between  the  ages  of  16-24  were  ascer- 
tained.    The  ComjTiiss ion '  s  findings  show  conclusively  that 
youth  want   Instruction  in  sex  matters  included  in  the 


schools'  offerings: 

As  far  as  the  young  people  are  concerned,  the 
answer,  again,  is  "^es" . . . .    About  sixty  per  cent  be- 


lieved that  it  should  begin  in  the  high  school.... 
There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  male  and.  female  youth.     Less  than  20  per  cent 
of  each  group  would  have  sex  instruction  excluded  from 
school  instruction ... .the  higher  the  educational  level 
attained ...  .the  m.ore  positive  their  feeling  that  sex 
educaticn   should  be  made  a  regular  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program.....     A  few  statements  rrede  by  the  large 
m.ajority  of  youth  v\ho  favored  the  inclusion  of  sex 
education  in  schools  are  set  down  below: 

"There  ought  to  be  classes  for  parents.     They  are 
the  ones  who  need  it." 


I  heard  all  about  it  before  I  went  to  high 
1,  I  learned  it  the  wrong  way." 
"It  would  cut  down  all  this  rubbish  about  sex." 


1/  Dr.  James 


,  Rog er s ,  Student  Interests  and  Meeds  in 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1957. 
Bulletin  1957,  Kumber  16,  p.  12. 
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"Nobody  told  me  anything,  and  I  tiad  to  get  mar- 
ried because  I  was  going  to  have  a  baby." 

"If  you  get  sex  out  in  the  opeii,  it  keeps  people 
from  having  a  distorted  attitude. "£/ 

Further  information  on  feelings  of  youth  with  regard 

to  teaching  sex  information  in  the  schools  is  given  at  length 

in  Canudo's  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 

2/ 

The  above  quotations  on  the  need  for  sex  education  in 
the  schools  seem  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  time- 
honored  policy  of  silence,  and  the  fear  psychology  which  has 
been  so  long  in  vogue,  have  failed  miserably. 

Only  an  abnormally  dull  child  can  grow  up  without  a 
vivid  interest  in  the  wonderful  drama  of  the  renewal  of  life 
he  sees  about  him,  and  v.'ithout  experiencing  the  natural  im- 
pulses and  emotions  of  adolescence,     although  the  schools 
have  offered  pupils  little  or  no  helpful  information  regard-  . 
ing  sex,  a  vast  underground  system  of  education  has  been  in 
operation.    Hearsay  and  unreliable  gossip,  ignorant  nurses, 
advertisements  of  quack  doctors,  personal  adventures,  patent 
medicines,  and  lurid  motion  pictures  have  been  his  teachers, 
ns  a  result,  the  child  has  much  misinformation  at  his  dis- 
posal to  unlearn. 

When  does  he  begin  to  get  information  about  sex? 

1/  Bell,  H.  M.,  Youth  Tell  Their  Story,  "Should  Sex  Educa- 
tion be  Taught  in  the  Schools?",  p.  88. 

2/  Canudo,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  17-22. 
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Exner,-^  who  made  an  extensive  inquiry  among  youngmen  re- 
veals the  following  facts: 

"a  large  majority  of  boys  get  their  first  perma- 
nent impressions  about  sex  from  improper  sources  be- 
fore the  age  of  12.     Many  testify  to  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  these  early  impressions  received  from  older 
boys  and  undesirable  sources. 

"The  ideas  received  from  improper  sources  have 
often  led  to  some  form  of  sexual  practice,  most  often 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  years. 

"instruction  in  the  past  has  been  about  four  to 
six  years  too  late." 

The  most  important  result  of  this  failure  to  educate 
children  about  sex  functions  is  the  needless  worry  and  suf- 
fering among  thousands  of  them  over  such  normal  functions  as 
nightly  emissions  and  menstruation.     On  such  youthful -a¥i4~ 
ignorance  the  lucrative  business  in  quack  medicines  has  been 
built. 

2/ 

Dr.  Par ran— ^   states  that: 

We  must  iterate  and  reiterate  that  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  draw  no  lines  of  color,  creed,  or  social 
status,  but  until  treatment  facilities  are  extended, 
young  people  will  continue  to  be  the  vast  reservoir 
out  of  which  comes  over  50  per  cent  of  new  syphilitic 
and  gonorrheal  patients. 

The  failure  to  give  early,  sound  instruction  results  in  sex 
practices,  which,  too  often,  are  the  first  steps  in  a  career 
of  immorality  and  resultant  venereal  disease,    iilthough  sex 
education  aims  at  more  than  the  elimination  of  venereal  dis- 
ease, it  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  national  fight 


1/  M.  J»  Exner,  The  Problem  of  Sex  Education  in  Schools. 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  1934,  pp.  2-4. 

2/  Parran,  Dr.  T.,  "Sex  Education — a  Challenge",  The  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  iissoclatlon  (January,  1940),  p.  16^ 
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against  that  menace. 

Most  boys  and  girls  are  naturally  clean  and  wholesome. 
They  are  ambitious  to  be  manly  or  womanly.     Let  us  deal  with 
them  honestly  and  intelligently,  so  that  they  will  see  in 
sex  the  source  of  a  richer  and  fuller  life  which  they  are 
all  seeking.    Then  they  will  respect  fatherhood  and  mother- 
hood, and  regard  marriage  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  relation- 
ships of  life.     Only  through  courageously  meeting  the  mani- 
fest needs  of  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  school  level  can 
we  hope  to  accomplish  what  we  socially  must  accomplish,  if 
the  health  objectives  of  the  school's  program  are  to  be 
achieved. 

Should  the  Schools  Teach  Sex  Information? 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  an  aroused  public 
opinion  will  compel  the  teaching  of  sex  in  every  public 
school  in  the  country.     Schools  teach  children  the  elements 
of  manners  and  social  behavior;  habits  of  healthful  living; 
what  foods  they  should  eat;  how  to  use  carpenters'  tools; 
how  to  sew,  cook,  manage  a  household,  dress,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  making  a  living,  but  educators  evidently  still 
believe  that  boys  and  girls  of  junior  and  senior  high-school 
age  should  learn  about  sex  without  the  direction  and  guidsjice 
of  trained  teachers. 

The  majority  of  our  population--educators ,  parents,  and 
the  children  themselves--are  in  agreement  that,  so  far  as 
social  hygiene  is  concerned,  a  conspicuous  gap  nov/  exists  in 


our  closely-woven  pattern  of  education.    This  gap  would  be 
filled  by  the  one  outstanding  agency  in  society  that  is 
competent  to  fill  it;  namely,  the  public  schools.  The 
school  is  the  only  agency  that  reaches  all  children,  whether 
they  be  white  or  black,  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
policies  of  the  schools  are  uniformly  determinable;  hence, 
they  may  be  made  to  represent  the  best  thought  of  all  the 
people.    Moreover,  the  schools  are  adaptable  to  new  condi- 
tions.    By  re-education  of  its  personnel  they  can  prepare  to 
meet  new  needs . 

a  frantic  minority  has  succeeded  in  blocking,  effec- 
tively, so  far,  progress  in  sex  education.    On  the  con- 
science of  that  minority  must  rest  the  responsibility  for 
the  continued  suffering  each  year  of  thousands  of  our  young 
people,  who,  mainly  because  of  ignorance,  suddenly  find 

themselves  propelled  into  tragic  situations  which  very  com- 

2/ 

monly  result  in  a  lifetime  of  remorse  and  shame.—' 

^iVhat  do  professional  educators  think? —  Gruenberg  in 
revising  his  "High  Schools  and  Sex",  in  1938,  interviewed 
hundreds  of  superintendents,  high-school  principals  and 
teachers,  and  others  actively  concerned  with  adolescent  boys 
and  girls.     He  found  that  they  were  in  agreement  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  every  v/ay  desirable  to  have  the  schools 


1/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit . ,  p.  223. 
2/  Buck,  op.  cit.,  p.  172. 


furnish  Information  and  guidance  regarding  sex  and  family 
life,  and  in  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease  and  related 
problems . 

The  schoolmen  and  other  people  concerned  with  boys  and 
girls  are  aware  of  imdesirable  conditions  existing  in  the 
community,  of  maladjustments  on  the  part  of  individuals,  of 
defective  management  of  personal  affairs,  and  of  social  and 
marital  difficulties  which  might  be  attributed  to  faulty 
education  and  guidance.    Few  educators  speak  of  the  posi- 
tive gains  to  be  expected  from  a  more  suitable  educational 
practice,  in  terms  of  a  mere  harmonious  growth  of  personal- 
ity.    Some  of  them,  however,  do  stress  the  positive  aspects 
of  training  for  marriage,  parenthood,  education  for  "mixed 
social  relation  ,  and  for  mental  health.-' 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
h'ew  York,  Wr.  Ellsworth  B.  Buck  objected,  in  August,  1958, 
to  the  fact  that  mammalian  reproduction  did  not  appear  in 
a  new  general  science  syllabus  for  junior  high  schools,  al- 
though reproduction  of  simpler  forms  of  life  was  adequately 
covered.    Some  of  the  pedagogues  threw  up  their  hands  in 
horror  and  asked  if  lir .  Buck  wished  to,  "shorten  for  these 
little  ones,  very  precious  to  us,  their  period  of  innocent 
childhood  and  awaken  in  them  an  interest  in  a  topic  for 

1/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 
2/  Canudo,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-8. 


which  they  are  not  ready".    According  to  Mr.  Eugene  R. 

Canudo  *  8  report  on  the  need  for  sex  education  in  the  schools 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  average  of  two  girls  a  month 

were  sent  to  a  local  home  for  unwed  mothers  from  the  junior 

high  school  of  that  very  principal  rtio  was  so  concerned 

about  shortening  the  period  of  "innocent  childhood"  and 

"awakening  in  them  an  interest  in  a  topic  for  which  they 

are  not  ready" 

That  educators  in  general  not  only  recognize  the  need 

for  education  in  sex  matters,  but  have  experienced  pangs 

of  conscience  for  their  failure  to  offer  instruction  in 

this  most  important  field  of  living,  is  to  be  noted  in  the 

2/ 

following  excerpt  from  "Youth  Education  Today":— 

....neglect  and  omission  of  the  sex  problem, 
simply  because  it  might  arouse  community  conflict, 
means  failure  to  fulfill  our  duty  to  youth.    We  may 
often  be  puzzled,  but  our  silence  only  com.plicates 
the  adjustment  problem  for  our  young  people.  V/e 
can  at  least  make  sure  that  youth  are  given,  in  all 
honesty  and  in  terms  of  their  own  understanding, 
the  best  that  we  do  know . 

Society  has  passed  through  a  virtual  moral  revolution; 
the  youth  of  America  expressly  want  sex  instruction;  the 
parent,  when  tactfully  approached,  is  in  favor  of  such  in- 
struction; and  educators  have  recognized  the  need  for  sex 
instruction.    Why,  then,  has  it  not  become  a  part  of  our 

1/  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

2/  Youth  Education  Today.    American  Association  of  School 
E"dministrators,  16  Yearbook,  1958,  p.  105. 
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secondary-school  ciirricula?  A  brief  survey  of  significant 
criticism  of  the  sex  education  movement  should  help  in  an- 
swering this  question. 
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CHAPTER  III 
CRITICISM  OF  SiX  EDUCiiTION 


Fev?  critics  of  sex  education  are  entirely  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  the  subject  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools.    However,  many  of  them  would  so  limit  the 
teaching  of  sex  in  our  schools  that  there  would  be  little 
hope  of  the  movement  gaining  much  influence  with  the  young 
people.    To  compromise  in  the  teaching  of  sex  in  our  schools 
today  would  simply  m.ake  the  educators  ridiculous,  as  in  a 
case  cited  in  "Middle town  in  Transition"  .     In  the  situation 
referred  to,  the  teacher  feared  public  opinion,  so  as  the 
authors  relate,  her  information  and  handling  of  the  case  in 
question  was  so  inadequate  that  the  townspeople  criticized 
her  for  telling  the  pupils  too  much,  while  the  pupils 
laughed  at  her  for  not  telling  them  enough.    Pupils  are 
quick  to  recognize  hedgirg  and  insincerity.     Teachers  must 
tell  the  truth,  simply  and  fairly,  else  the  young  people 
will  laugh  them  out  of  the  classroom. 

A  plea  for  reticence. —  Serious  critics  of  sex  educa- 
tion are  characterized  by  their  glaring  ignorance  of  the 
meaning,  objectives,  aims,  and  m.ethods  of  the  movement. 
Agnes  Repplier  makes  a  plea  for  reticence  with  regard  to 
sex  topics . 

-  48  - 


"it  was  never  F.eant  by  those  who  first  cautiously 
advised  a  clearer  understanding  of  sexual  relations 
and  hygienic  rules  that  everybody  should  chatter  free- 
ly respecting  these  grave  issues.    The  lacl:  of  re- 
straint, the  lack  of  balance,  the  lack  of  soberness, 
cominon  sense  were  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  ob- 
session of  sex  which  has  set  us  all  ababbling  about 
what  were  once  matters  excluded  from  the  amenities  of 
conversation.    The  children  to  be  pitied,  the  children 
whose  minds  become  infected  with  unwholesome  curiosity 
are  those  who  lack  cheerful  recreation,  religious 
training,  and  the  fine  corrective  of  work.    A  play- 
ground, or  a  swimming  pool  will  do  more  to  keep  them 
mentally  and  morally  sound  than  scores  of  lectures  on 
sex-hygiene.     I  do  not  plead  for  ignorance,  but  for  a 
more  gradual  and  harmonious  broadening  of  the  field 
of  knowledge,  and  for  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
ways  and  means.    There  are  truths  which  may  be,  and 
should  be,  privately  imparted  by  a  father,  a  mother, 
a  family  doctor,  or  an  experienced  teacher;  but  which 
young  people  cannot  advantageously  acquire  from  the 
platform,  the  stage,  the  moving  picture  gallery,  the 
novel,  or  the  ubiquitous  monthly  magazine. "2./ 

We  certainly  agree  with  Miss  Repplier  that  sex  teach- 
ing should  be  conservative  and  that  we  should  proceed  cau- 
tiously.   However,  we  do  not  think  that  the  current  frank- 
ness of  sex  literature  is  due  to  sex  education.    On  the 
contrary  sex  education  would  tend  to  curtail  the  sale  of 
salacious  literature  by  substituting  accurate  information 
for  "street  information"  and  by  replacing  the  gutter-ideali- 
zation of  sex  with  a  more  dignified  and  socially  desirable 
idealization.     Certainly  cheerful  recreation  and  healthy 
boy-girl  relationships  are  an  important  part  of  the  move- 
ment for  sex  education  today.    Also  we  favor  teaching  proper 
relationships  by  indirection  wherever  possible,  but  we  also 


y  Bigelow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  204-205.     Quoted  by  Mr.  Bigelow. 


feel  that  true  and  desirable  attitudes  cannot  be  built  on 
anything  but  the  foundation  of  fact;  nor  can  social  disease 
be  eliminated  except  by  teaching  the  ugly  facts  about  gonor- 
rhea, albeit  should  be  considered  along  with  other  conta- 
gious diseases  and  not  given  special  attention  in  the  school 
program.     Miss  Repplier  is  also  in  agreement  with  champions 
of  the  movement  in  sex  education  when  she  warns  against 
everyone's  babbling  about  sex.    Sex  educationists  insist 
that  only  those  who  have  accurate  information  and  are  fur- 
ther fitted  as  regards  personality  and  temperament  as  well 
as  principle  to  talk  to  young  people  concerning  sex  should 
be  employed.    On  the  whole,  Miss  Repplier 's  discussion  of 
sex  education  stands  as  a  helpful  contribution  to  the  saner 
aspects  of  sex  education. 

A  plea  for  the  religious  approval. —  A  plea  for  the 
religious  approach  to  sex  instruction  is  made  by  Cosmo 
Hamilton:—'^ 

"l  think  that  these  professors  and  scientists 
are  wasting  their  time,  and  I  h^ve  written  this  small 
volume  not  only  in  order  to  make  a  plea  for  the  young- 
er generation  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  shall  be 
taught  sex  truths,  but  also  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
prove  to  the  advanced  thinkers  of  the  day  tl^t  it  is 
not  old-fashioned  to  beg  that  God  may  be  put  back  into 
the  lives  of  His  children,  but  a  thing  of  vital  impor- 
tance.   Without  faith  the  new  generation  is  like  a 
city  built  on  sand.    Without  discipline  and  the  in- 
spiration of  God  the  young  boys  and  girls  who  will  all 
too  soon  be  standing  in  our  shoes  will  go  through  life 
with  hungry  souls,  with  nothing  to  live  up  to,  and 
with  very  little  to  live  for." 


1/  Ibid.,  p.  209.     (Quoting  IT.  Hamilton). 
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V\r ,  Hamilton  seems  to  forget  that  many  people  cannot 
be  approached  from  this  point  of  viev/.     The  illustration  of 
the  Christ-child  cannot  help  those  who  do  not  accept  cer- 
tain orthodox  beliefs.    Moreover,  in  teaching  sex  education, 
as  in  teaching  of  other  controversial  subjects,  the  schools 
cannot  be  confined  to  any  one  outlook.    Their  job  is  to 
present  the  facts  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable  and  let 
the  young  people  decide  for  themselves.    Undoubtedly,  the 
churches  will  never  agree  on  any  one  set  of  morals  and 
ethics  governing  sex  conduct.    However,  this  fact  should 
not  prohibit  the  teaching  of  sex  in  our  schools .     Sex  mal- 
adjustments have  certain  definite  socially  undesirable  ef- 
fects which  it  is  the  duty  of  society  through  its  various 
agencies  to  mitigate.     In  the  realm  of  morals  and  ethics, 
the  schools  are  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  those  atti- 
tudes and  ideals  upon  which  our  culture  rests;  namely,  the 
teaching  of  present-day  mores  with  regard  to  courtship  and 
marriage,  which  affect  all  of  society.    For  instance,  it 
is  socially  necessary  that  the  family  remain  intact,  that 
divorce  rates  be  cut  down,  that  illegitimacy  be  reduced, 
and  that  the  social  diseases  be  stamped  out.  Furthermore, 
it  is  essential  to  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the 
nation  that  children  grow  up  to  make  socially  desirable 
heterosexual  adjustments.    The  objectives  cannot  wait  upon 
the  agreement  of  the  churches  with  regard  to  morals  and 
ethic  s  . 


The  conflict  between  sex  hygiene  and  sex  ethics. —  Dr. 

Richard  C.  Cabot  sees  In  the  movement  for  sex  instruction  a 

conflict  between  sex -hygiene  and  s ex-ethic s :i/ 

The  straight,  right  action  in  matters  of  human 
affection  has  nothing  to  do  with  hygiene.    For  hy- 
giene has  no  words  to  proclaim  as  to  why  you  and  I 
should  behave  ourselves.    Hygiene  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  make  clear  the  perverted  and  the  diseased 
consequences  of  certain  errors.     But  these  consequences 
are  far  from  constant.     Let  us  disabuse  our  minds,  of 
the  idea  that  there  are  always  bad  physical  conse- 
quences of  mistake,  error,  or  sin  in  this  (sex)  field, 
and  that  those  consequences  are  reasons  for  behaving 
ourselves.     But  even  if  there  were  such  consequences, 
I  think  it  even  more  mischievous  for  us  to  preach  a 
morality  based  upon  them.     The  attempt  to  consecrate 
affection  and  to  safeguard  morality  by  teaching  in 
public  or  private  schools  what  is  called  "sex-hygiene" 
will,  I  believe,  prove  a  failure.     I  have  very  little 
confidence  in  the  restraining  or  Inspiring  value  of 
Information,  as  such.     I  have  seen  too  much  of  its 
powerlessness  in  medical  men  and  students.     It  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  make  young  children  familiar  with  the 
facts  of  maternity  and  birth.    Compared  to  the  ordin- 
ary methods  of  concealment  and  lying  by  parents  to 
children  about  these  matters  this  is  doubtless  an  Im- 
provement, but  it  does  almost  nothing  to  meet  the 
moral  problems  of  sex  which  come  up  in  later  life  for 
the  child.    One  may  know  all  about  maternity  without 
knowing  anything  about  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  sex.     Many  have  thought  that  by  teaching  the  phy- 
siology of  reproduction  in  plants  and  animals  we  can 
anticipate  and  to  a  considerable  extent  prevent  the 
dangers  and  temptations  referred  to  above.    All  that 
is  most  practical  In  this  field  of  endeavor  may  be 
summarized  as  the  contagion  of  personality,  human  or 
divine.    Vlliat  Is  It  that  keeps  any  of  us  straight  vn- 
less  It  is  the  contagion  of  the  highest  personalities 
whom  we  have  known,  in  man  and  God? 

Mr.  Cabot  here  is  speaking  primarily  of  the  old  con- 
cept of  sex -hygiene,  the  object  of  which  school  of  thought 


1/  Dr .  R .  C .  Cabot ,  Consecration  of  the  Affections  (often 
misnamed  "Sex  Hygiene" .    A  paper  read  at  the  Fifth  Congress 
(lyil)  of  American  School  Hygiene  Association. 
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was  to  teach  facts  concerning  the  social  diseases  almost 
wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  health.  Mental 
health  and  emotional  adjustment  were  at  this  time  in  the 
history  of  the  sex  instruction  movement  considered  secondary 
to  physical  health.    Teaching  health  concepts  as  such  is, 
of  course,  no  guaranty  that  desirable  social  attitudes  or 
morals  will  follow.     Much  depends  on  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion.   The  present-day  movement  for  sex  instruction  endea- 
vors to  inculcate  socially  desirable  attitudes  by  extending 
its  activities  far  beyond  the  giving  of  mere  sex  informa- 
tion to  include  all  social  relationships  which  bear  direct- 
ly on  sex.     Dr.  Cabot  is  perfectly  right  when  he  speaks  of 
the  value  to  be  derived  from  the  contagion  of  personality. 
It  is  for  this  reason  tbat  those  interested  in  sex  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  insist  that  the  person  who  gives  infor- 
mation to  young  people  be  prepared,  not  only  academically, 
but  emotionally,  as  well.     Moreover,  they  insist  that  he 
would  be  selected  for  this  work  not  only  because  of  the 
qualifications  previously  mentioned,  but  because  he  is  a 
person  of  character  and  principle.    Any  iroral  instruction 
which  is  derived  as  a  result  of  sex  education  must  neces- 
sarily come  as  a  by-product  of  daily  work  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  competent  instructor.    According  to  the  present- 
day  conception  of  sex  education,  we  cannot  see  a  conflict 
between  sex -hygiene  and  sex -ethics,  any  more  than  we  dis- 
cern a  conflict  between  the  teaching  of  economics  and  the 
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prevailing  morality.     Moreover,  ne  are  of  the  opinion  that 
all  education,  to  be  truly  effective,  must  be  moral;  that 
is,  it  must  seek  to  inculcate  in  the  individual  those  atti- 
tudes which  society  considers  valid  and  necessary  to  its 
continuance . 

Dr.  Henry  Neumann,  leader  of  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Society,  clarifies  Dr.  Cabot*s  criticism:—'^ 

"Problems  of  hygiene,  whether  of  sex,  or  nutri- 
tion, or  temperance  and  the  like,  are  no  less  moral 
problems.     They  are  problems  of  habit;  and  habits  are 
impossible  without  strong  incentives  to  start  them 
and  keep  them  going.    Ethical  instruction  is  often 
misunderstood,  to  be  barren  preaching.     It  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.     It  consists  in  clarifying  views  of  life. 
It  begins  with  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  ten- 
dencies in  our  nature  which  may  work  ill  or  good. 
Then  it  tries  to  show  to  what  these  lead.     It  uses 
what  is  best  in  us  to  make  over  what  is  worst.  That 
is  why  problems  of  sex -hygiene  should  be  regarded  as 
at  bottom  problems  of  sex -morality 

The  arrogance  of  extremists. —  Former  Superintendent 

Maxwell  of  New  York  City  criticizes  what  he  calls  the  arro- 

2/ 

gance  of  the  advocates  of  sex -education:— ^ 

"....the  arrogance  of  the  extreme  advocates  of 
child  hygiene  blinds  them  to  certain  all-important 
truths.     The  first  is  that  our  teachers  are  not  pre- 
pared, and,  in  too  many  cases,  are  not  the  most  suit- 
able persons  to  teach  the  subject.     The  second  is  that 
to  bring  the  adolescent  mind  face  to  face  with  sexual 
matters  engenders  the  habit  of  dwelling  upon  the  sex- 
ual passion,  and  in  that  may  lie  spiritual  havoc  and 
physical  ruin.    A  premature  interest  in  the  sexual 
passion  debases  the  mind  and  unsettles  the  will.  The 
third  is  that  parents  have  no  right  to  ask  the  teacher 
to  do  the  work  that  is  peculiarly  theirs. 


1/  Bigelow,  op7  cit.,  p.  221.     (Quoting  Mr.  Neuman). 

2/  Dr.  Maxwell  in  Educational  Review  (February,  1914),  p. 
?81. 
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"....some  good  may  emerge  from  this  discussion. 
Parents  may  be  incited  to  do  their  duty  in  placing 
sex  information  before  their  children.    And  parents 
and  teachers,  particularly  principals,  whenever  they 
have  the  acuteness  to  detect  wrong-doing,  will  no 
longer  hesitate  to  utter  the  word  of  warning  in  sea- 
son.   As  for  the  extravagant  claims  made  for  the 
teaching  of  sex-hygiene,  I  have  too  much  faith  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people  to  believe  that  it 
will  ever  be  regularly  tau^t  in  American  schools." 

Dr.  Maxwell  has  evidently  been  impressed  with  the 
early  pioneer  work  in  sex -hygiene,  but  he  has  no  conception 
of  the  modern  movement  for  teaching  sex  information  in  the 
schools.    Most  teachers  in  service  are  not  well  prepared  to 
teach  young  people  in  matters  relating  to  sex;  but  new 
teachers  are  always  coming  along  with  newer  visions  of  what 
teaching  of  children  should  be.     It  is  to  them  that  we  must 
look  for  real  progress  in  sex  education.    As  for  our  child- 
ren acquiring  a  prematiire  interest  in  the  sex  passion,  most 
of  them  have  such  an  interest  long  before  most  schoolmen 
dream  of  one  existing.    However,  it  is  the  purpose  of  sex 
education  not  to  awaken  premature  interest,  by  answering 
questions  about  sex  honestly  and  simply  as  they  arise.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  secrecy  of  the  sex  life  of  young  people 
will  effectively  prevent  principals,  however  acute  they 
may  be,  from  detecting  wrong-doing  in  time  to  do  much  pre- 
ventive work.    Would  principals  argue  that  all  moral  educa- 
tion be  given  only  after  wrong-doing  has  been  detected? 
That  would  be  too  much  like  locking  the  stable  door  after 
the  horse  had  been  stolen.    Sex  education  in  the  "largest 


sense"  is  taught  today  in  some  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  schools. 
In  conclusion,  there  is  much  more  danger  of  spiritual  havoc 
and  physical  ruin  if  we  fail  to  give  the  young  people  accu- 
rate information  which  will  enable  them  to  choose  wisely 
between  right  and  wrong. 

Lubricity  in  education.--  Ex -President  Taft  expresses 
his  view  against  the  sex  education  movement  in  what  he 

n  11  1/ 

calls    lubricity  in  education  :— 

"There  is  another  danger  in  our  educational  in- 
fluences and  environment.     I  refer  to  the  spread  of 
lubricity  in  literature,  on  the  stage,  and  indirectly 
in  education,  under  the  pleas  that  vice  may  be  avoided 
by  teaching  the  awful  consequences.     By  dwelling  on 
its  details  and  explaining  its  penalties,  sexual  sub- 
jects are  obtruded  into  discussion  between  the  sexes, 
lectures  are  delivered  on  them,  textbooks  are  written, 
and  former  restraints  of  modesty  are  abandoned. 

"The  pursuit  of  education  in  sex-hygiene  is  full 
of  danger  if  carried  on  in  the  general  public  schools 
....I  deny  that  the  so-called  prudishness  and  the 
avoidance  of  nasty  subjects  in  the  last  generation 
has  ever  blinded  any  substantial  number  of  girls  or 
boys  to  the  wickedness  of  vice  or  made  them  easier 
victims  of  temptation." 

Clearly  Mr.  Taft  has  been  ingress ed  with  the  social- 
hygiene  side  of  the  early  sex-education  movement  and  does 
not  realize  the  existence  of  a  larger  outlook  for  sex  edu- 
cation.   Like  so  many  other  writers,  he  seems  to  know  lit- 
tle concerning  the  sex  life  of  children.     It  is  to  be  lament 
ed  that  a  man  1^0  has  achieved  such  prominence  in  law  and 
statesmanship  sho\ild  lend  his  name  to  such  superficial  con- 
clusions that  are  obviously  based  on  a  limited  amount  of 


1/  Ibid.,  pp.  224-225.     (Quoting  Mr.  Taft) 
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information,  both  as  regards  the  established  facts  of  sex 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction.     Social  sta- 
tistics deny  Mr.  Taft's  contention.^ 

Evaluation  of  sip;nificant  criticisms  of  sex  education. 
—  Dr.  Maurice  A.  Bigelow  remarks,  after  reviev/ing  and 
evaluating  criticisms  on  the  introduction  of  sex  education 

into  the  public  schools,  most  of  them  written  by  leading 

2/ 

citizens  of  our  country:—' 

....we  have  seen  that  all  the  criticisms  have 
decidedly  vulnerable  points.    Most  of  them  refer  to 
the  discarded  sex -hygiene  of  ten  years  ago;  but  some 
of  them  prove  that  the  authors  are  quite  ignorant  of 
the  sex  problems  that  must  be  faced  by  numerous 
young  people.     I  have  for  years  examined  carefully 
every  criticism  published,  and  it  seems  to  me  thor- 
oughly scientific  to  conclude  that  all  the  important 
criticisms  have  not  harmed  the  essentials  of  sex- 
education;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  helpful 
in  forcing  reconstruction.     In  fact,  the  present-day 
conception  of  the  larger  sex-education  must  be  cred- 
ited to  the  severe  critics  more  than  to  friends  of 
the  original  narrow  movement  for  reducing  venereal 
disease  by  hygienic  instruction. 

Although  the  above  criticisms  were  made  years  ago, 
they  still  represent  the  important  lines  of  argument  against 
the  sex  education  movement  today.     Mr.  Bigelow  says,  after 
reviewing  some  of  these  criticisms,  that,  "More  than  twen- 
ty years  have  passed  since  the  foregoing  reviev/s  of  criti- 
cisms of  sex  education.     Meanwhile,  no  important  writer  has 
made  an  attack" . 


1/  See  Chapter  II  of  this  thesis,  pp.  22-23. 
2/  Maxwell,  op.  cit . ,  p.  226. 


From  the  above  data,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that 
critics  of  the  sex  education  movement  have  advanced  rather 
than  retarded  its  progress.    How  far  has  instruction  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  sex  penetrated  into  our  secondary -school 
curricula?    What  is  the  present  status  of  sex  education  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  the  United  States? 


c 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  SE:v  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  1920  a  study  of  the  status  of  sex  education  in  the 
three  and  four-year  senior  high  schools  of  the  United  States 
was  made  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.        This  survey  brought 
out  the  growing  recognition  of  the  need  of  giving  to  high 
school  boys  and  girls,  as  a  phase  of  character  formation, 
the  basic  facts  about  sex  and  reproduction  and  their  inter- 
pretation, and  of  guiding  them  in  their  sex-social  relation- 
ships. 

Since  the  original  study  was  made  there  has  been  evi- 
dence of  an  increasing  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  schools 
and  educators  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  sex  education 
and  to  aid  parents  in  this  difficult  task.     During  the  re- 
cent years  much  of  the  experimental  work  in  this  field  has 
won  the  approval  of  both  the  parents  and  the  educators. 

Commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  presenting  sex 
facts  as  an  integral  part  of  the  existing  program  of  studies, 
v/ith  the  result  that  teachers  in  better-than-average  schools 

1/  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Status  of  Sex  Edu- 
cation in  the  Senior  High  Schools  of  the  United  States.  Uni- 
ted  States  Government  Printing  Office,    vashington,  1920 ,  p.  2 
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are  now  consciously  trying  to  build  socially  desirable  hab- 
its and  attitudes  in  matters  pertaining  to  sex. 

In  March,  1927^  a  questionnaire  was  sent  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  to  the  16,937  principals  of  senior  high  schools 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inquiry 
regarding  the  content  of  certain  health,  science,  and  other 
courses.    Thirty-four  per  cent  of  these  questionnaires  were 
returned.    The  questionnaire  form  had  four  major  sections: 
(1)  the  extent  to  which  certain  health  and  science  courses 
were  taught;   (2)  the  effort  that  was  being  made  to  interpret 
through  such  courses  those  phases  of  sex  education  intended 
to  prepare  the  student  more  fully  for  the  individual  and 
social  problems  of  life;   (3)  the  type  of  supplementary 
methods  being  used  in  and  out  of  the  classroom  to  help  the 
student  understand  the  control  of,  and  give  healthy  expres- 
sion to,  emotions;  and  (4)  the  opinion  of  the  principal  as 
to  the  need  of  sex  education  in  the  high  school  of  today. 

Extent  of  offerings  in  sex  education. —  In  every  state, 
except  Rhode  Island,  some  schools  reported  they  were  giving 
sex  education.    The  percentage  of  schools  reporting  sex  edu- 
cation in  its  integrated  form,  ranged  from  none  at  all  in 
Rhode  Island  to  67  per  cent  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1/  United  States  Health  Service,  The  Status  of  Sex  Education 
in  the  Senior  High  Schools  of  the'~United  States.  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1927,  p.  4. 
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Two  states  reported  this  type  of  sex  education  In  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  their  schools;  8  states  in  11  to  20  per  cent; 
20  states  in  21  per  cent  to  50  per  cent;  17  states  in  31  to 
50  per  cent;  and  2  in  over  51  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

Emergency  versus  integrated  instruction. In  1920, 
16  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  reporting,  were  giving  in- 
tegrated sex  education  in  one  or  more  subjects.     In  1927, 
the  number  was  29  per  cent.    The  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  emergency  sex  education  from  25  per  cent  in 
1920  to  16  per  cent  in  1927  would  indicate  that,  with  ex- 
perience, the  special  method  of  lecturing  is  being  discon- 
tinued as  less  effective,  and  the  inclusion  of  this  material 
in  the  regular  course  of  study,  more  appropriate.    The  lat- 
ter method  has  the  advantage  of  making  the  teaching  a  part 

of  a  broader  subject  and  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
2/ 

program.—' 

Effect  of  size  of  school  on  offerings.--  The  large 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  500  and  over  have  a  much 
higher  percentage  giving  integrated  sex  education  than  have 
the  smaller  schools.     Moreover,  with  an  increase  in  enroll- 
ment there  is  a  striking  decrease  in  percentages  of  schools 
giving  no  sex  education.     The  group  of  schools  giving  the 
least  amount  of  integrated  sex  education  is  that  of  the  3- 

1/  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
2/  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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year  high  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  101  to  500  students. 
Pour -year  high  schools  of  over  500  pupils  show  the  largest 
amount  of  integrated  sex  education. 

Use  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum. —  Biology,  which  is 
taught  more  extensively  than  any  of  the  other  course  is  used 
in  approximately  twice  as  high  a  percentage  of  the  schools 
teaching  it  for  the  integration  of  sex  education  as  any 
other  subject.    Social  studies  ranks  second  as  a  means  of 
giving  sex  education.     General  science  and  home  economics 
are  being  used  the  least  for  integration  purposes.    Yet  both 
of  these  subjects  offer  excellent  opportunities,  not  only 
because  of  their  inherent  subject  matter,  but  because  they 
are  usually  given  in  the  first  year  of  high  school,  which 
is  considered  a  propitious  time  for  clearing  the  confusion 
and  dispelling  the  distorted  ideas  of  youth  concerning  the 
significance  of  the  sex  factor  in  human  life. 

Biology  is  also  the  most  frequently  used  course  for 
teaching  reproduction,  internal  secretions,  seminal  emis- 
sions, VQiereal  diseases,  eugenics,  and  heredity.     The  topic 
of  menstruation  is  most  frequently  taught  in  physical  edu- 
cation, hygiene,  and  in  home  economics,  probably  because 
the  segregation  of  the  sexes  is  natural  and  the  situation 
affords  a  better  opportunity  for  that  reason.     In  teaching 
the  social  aspects  of  sex  education,  the  social  studies 


1/  Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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seems  to  offer  the  best  opportunities.^ 

High  schools  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  integrating  sex  education  with  the  above  courses 
to  the  extent  that  they  might.    For  instance,  although  bio- 
logy is  the  medium  through  which  about  three-fourths  of  the 
schools  in  the  survey  presented  reproduction,  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  teachers  of  the  course  presented  human  re- 
production to  their  pupils.    Only  12  per  cent  of  the  schools 
teaching  social  studies  considered  the  social  aspects  of  sex 
education.     It  is  evident  that  the  high  schools  are  availing 
themselves  of  these  opportunities  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Content  of  courses  in  sex  education.--  In  the  1,665 
three  and  four -year  high  schools  which  are  integrating  sex 
education  in  their  curricula,  more  schools  teach  heredity 
and  eugenics  than  any  other  topic.     The  physiology  of  sem- 
inal Qnissions,  menstruat icai ,  and  internal  secretions  of 
sex  glands  are  presented  in  fewer  schools  than  any  of  the 
other  phases  of  sex  education.    Schools  offering  biology 
have  integrated  sex  education  in  32  per  cent  of  instances 
reported,  idiile  schools  not  offering  biology  have  integrated 
sex  education  in  only  16  per  cent  of  their  number.  Schools 
offering  general  science  work  report  that  they  aid  pupils 
in  understanding  their  emotional  control  in  62  per  cent  of 
instances.     Schools  offering  physical  education  make  provi- 


1/  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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sion  for  interpreting  and  elevating  the  standards  of  boy- 
girl  relationships  in  38  per  cent  of  instances.     The  signi- 
ficant fact  is  that  the  schools  offering  the  courses  also 
utilize  every  other  method  of  presentation  of  sex  education, 
more  than  schools  not  offering  the  courses.     It  seems  then 
that  the  presence  of  these  courses  in  the  curricula  natur- 
ally leads  to  development  of  one  method  or  another  of  sex 
education  and  g\ji dance.  1/ 

Methods  in  teaching  sex  education.--  Exhibits  were 
being  used  in  9  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting;  books 
and  pamphlets  in  13  per  cent.     Individual  conferences  with 
studaits  as  a  result  of  findings  on  physical  examination 
were  held  in  22  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting.     In  extra 
cixrricula  work  with  students  in  sex  education  more  of  the 
schools  reporting  attempted  to  promote  a  healthy  expression 

of  the  ei^otional  life  of  pupils  than  to  interpret  emotions 

2/ 

or  guide  boy-girl  relationships.-/ 

Need  for  sex  education. —      A  higher  percentage  of  the 
principals  of  the  schools  reporting  the  giving  of  integrated 
sex  education  recognized  the  need  for  sex  education  than 
those  giving  emergaicy,  or  not  teaching  any,  sex  education. 
The  percentage  of  principals  in  favor  of  the  need  for  sex 

1/  See  Chapter  VI,  Part  II,  for  detail. 

2/  Ibid.,  29-30. 

3/  See  Chapter  II  for  detail. 


education  varied  from  67  per  cent  in  those  schools  integrat- 
ing certain  phases  in  the  regular  curric\ilum,  to  56  per 
cent  in  those  schools  not  teaching  any  sex  education. 

With  regard  to  the  present  mind  of  the  educator  (1927) 
with  reference  to  the  need  for  and  the  appreciation  of  sex 
education,  67  per  cent  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  is 
a  definite  need  for  sex  education  in  the  schools.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  value  of  sex 
education  as  given  in  the  4 -year  high  schools  than  in  the 
3-year  high  schools,  as   expressed  by  students,  the  school 
board,  the  parent,  and  the  goieral  public. 

Summary  of  status  of  sex  education.--  By  way  of  sum- 
marizing the  status  of  sex  education  in  the  senior  high 
schools  of  the  United  States   (1927),  it  may  be  said  that, 
during  the  past  ei^t  years   (1920-1927),  the  high  schools 
have  assuir:ed  a  large  responsibility  in  giving  sex  instruc- 
tion through  integration  of  its  several  phases  in  those 
subjects  favorable  for  their  interpretation.    The  present 
writer  regrets  that  there  is  to  be  found  no  nore  recent 
study  than  that  of  1927.^ 

The  broadening  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum,  es- 
pecially since  the  close  of  World  War  I,  has  greatly  ac- 
celerated the  movement  for  a  sane  form  of  sex  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States;  however,  educators, 

1/  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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while  recognizing  certain  valid  elements  which  at  present 
retard  the  movement,  have  not  faced  primary  issues  realisti- 
cally, nor  have  they  taken  definite  steps  for  the  removal 
of  recognizable  obstacles  to  further  progress  in  sex  educa- 
tion . 


CBAPTER  V 

OBSTiiCLLS  TO  FXHTHiR  PROGRESS  Hi  SEX  EDUCATION 

Attitude  of  parents.--  Schoolmen  usually  consider  the 
attitude  of  parents  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  direct  ap- 
proach to  the  task  of  educating  children  in  matters  per- 
taining to  sex.     There  is  evidence,  however,  to  prove  that 
parents  are  well-disposed  and  ready  to  cooperate.  V/henever 
parents  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves on  the  question  they  are  even  ready  to  go  to  school 
themselves  and  learn  what  they  consider  they  should  have 
been  taught  when  they  were  in  school.     They  do,  in  fact, 
attend  study  groups,  read  on  their  own,  listen  to  lectures, 
and  otherwise  try  to  satisfy  their  desire  to  be  better 
equipped  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  their  children.  For 
instance,  under  W.  P.  A.  auspices-^  a  class  is  given  on  the 
various  phases  of  child  development,  including  orientation 
with  respect  to  sex  guidance  of  children.    Although  the 
education  of  children  begins  with  their  parents,  the  edu- 
cators must  catch  the  parents  when  they  are  young  and  still 

2/ 

under  the  custody  of  the  school.-' 

1/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
2/  Ibid. ,  p.  33. 
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Under  Ideal   conditicaas  sex  education  undoubtedly 
would  and  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  parents  in 
the  home,  but  today,  are  the  parents  cornpetent?  According 
to  Gallowayi^  we  find  only  a  anall  percentage  who  under- 
stand the  problem  or  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  equip 
themselves  for  the  work  of  guiding  children  in  matters  per- 
taining to  sex.    About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  parents  could 
offer  sex  guidance  in  the  home,  but  they  will  never  do  so 
without  the  added  stimulus  and  assistance  of  the  schools  or 
other  agencies.     The  majority  of  parents  who  may  be  said  to 
have  become  parents  rather  by  accident  than  by  intent  have 
neither  the  insight  nor  the  intelligence  to  guide  children 
in  the  formation  of  character  or  in  sound  sexual  idealiza- 
tion.   Unfortunately  one  out  of  seven  of  our  marriages  here 
in  America  terminates  in  divorce.    Elements  such  as  discon- 
tent, discord,  divorce,  separation,  hypocritical  and  puri- 
tanical concepts,  apathy,  and  indifference,  lack  of  expres- 
sive ability,  lack  of  previous  parental  instruction,  foreign 
customs  and  habits,  must  all  contribute  to  the  failure  of 
competent  or  adequate  parental  instruction. 

Public  opinicn.--  Most  commiinities  are  not  cohesive 
units.     Sex  education  must  be  fitted  to  the  community  con- 
cerned.    It  must  fit  in  with  the  average  level  of  intellec- 
tual appreciation  and  sense  of  responsibility.    The  community 

1/  Thomas  W.  Calloway,  "Sex  Education  in  HoDie  and  School", 
Journal  of  Social  Hygiene  (January,  1939)  V.  25,  No.  1,  p.  84 
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may  or  may  not  be  actively  interested  in  child  guidance, 
may  be  indifferent  to  the  work  of  the  school,  apathetic  as 
regards  sexual  morals,  or  the  prevalence  of  social  diseases. 

Administrators  may  fear  public  opinion,  hence,  they 
may  be  hesitant  to  introduce  sex  education  into  the  curri- 
culum.    Mr.  Bucki/  quotes  a  typical  instance: 

Recently  the  physical  training  teacher  in  a  New 
York  High  School  was  asked  for  advice  by  two  students. 
Driven  to  a  state  of  emotional  tension  by  sexual 
problems  and  unable  to  seek  advice  at  home,  they  went 
to  him..    Fear  of  official  disapproval  made  him  turn 
them  away  \ininformed,  and  his  action  received  offi- 
c  ial  support . 

Numerous  incidents  could  easily  be  cited  concerning  this 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  superintend^t  s ,  principals,  and 
teachers . 

Religious  organizations  in  a  comr3unity  may  exert  pres- 
sure or  influence  in  opposition  to  such  non-sectarian  and 
unbiased  programs  such  as  are  taught  in  the  schools.  Op- 
position other  than  that  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
contraception  is  very  rare  in  religious  organizations. 
Most  encouraging  is  the   stand  of  the  Catholic  Teachers' 
Association  taken  at  their  convention  held  on  December  3, 
1938.-^ 

"Catholic  educators  are  not  opposed  to  sex  in- 
struction, but  hold  that  it  should  not  be  divorced 


1/  Ellsworth  B.  Buck,  "Our  Public  Schools  and  Sex",  American 
Mercury  (May,  1^39)  47:  30-6. 

2/  Ibid. ,  p.  34. 

3/  Canudo,  op.  clt.,  p.  12. 


from  ethical  and  ir.oral   Instruction.    The  home  is 
failing  in  this  responsibility  (sex  education),  if 
children  are  to  obtain  this  much  needed  instruction 
it  must  come  from  some  other  agency." 

It  is  significant  that  while  the  public  schools  have 
lacked  the  vision  to  undertake  the  solution  of  this  press- 
ing problem,  the  Cathedral  High  School,  in  New  York  City, 
a  diocesan  secondary  school  for  girls,  has,  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years  met  the  need  for  some  form  of  sex  in- 
struction . 

In  1934,  Herbert  C.  Clish,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  sent  a  questionnaire 
on  sex  education  to  all  clergymen,  educators,  parents,  phy- 
sicifins,  and  social  workers  in  the  state.     In  reply  to  the 
question,  "Should  the  presentation  of  the  subject  be  left 

entirely  to  the  home  or  parents?"  he  received  a  bare  one- 

2  / 

sixth  reply  in  the  affirmative.-/ 

Lack  of  qualified  instructors.--  Opposition  to  further 
progress  in  sex  instruction  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
lack  of  available  qualified  instructors.    The  teacher  well- 
trained  in  other  fields  of  achievement  may  be  grossly  in- 
competent to  impart  sex  information  to  adolescents.  Many 
teachers  lack  the  necessary  emotional  stability  while  pos- 
sessing the  academic  qualifications;  others  may  have  failed 
to  develop  a  satisfactory  sex  adjustment  themselves,  and, 

1/  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
2/  Ibid. ,  p.  15. 


h^ce,  have  improper  sex  idealizations.     These  same  inade- 
quacies appear  in  the  workers  in  other  fields.    The  social 
worker,  for  instance,  views  largely  the  tragedies  of  human 
experience;  the  nurse  has  no  true  conception  of  basic  "bio- 
logical principles  unless  special  study  has  been  made;  the 
psychiatrist  is  apt  to  dwell  upon  the  abnormal  physiologic 
and  anatomic  aspects  of  emotional  disturbance;  most  doctors 
are  apt  to  be  too  brutal  in  their  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  when  doctors  nake  a  special  study  of  the  psycho- 
logical factors  involved  and  are  really  interested  in  en- 
lightening young  people,  they  make  excellent  instructors. 
Som^e  psycho-neurologists  believe  that  the  entire  sexual 
life  should  arise  as  an  unknown  mystery,  to  be  solved  and 
unraveled  by  personal  experience,  without  enlightenment 
even  by  parents. 

In  many  communities,  anciait  fears  and  taboos  manage 
to  make  themselves  felt.     In  one  New  England  town  the  school 
committee  explicitly  forbids  the  presence  of  "sex  litera- 
ture" and  "sex  education"  in  the  schools.    Until  recently 
one  of  the  large  Middle  V^estern  States  lived  under  a  sta- 
tute requiring  all  school  districts  with  a  population  of 
3,000  or  more  to  engage  competent  instructors  of  physical 
education  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  nothing  in  the 
chapter  might  be  construed  to  "allow  the  teaching  of  sex 

1/  H.  A.  Miller  and  R.  S.  Breakey,  op.  cit.,  p.  22-24. 
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hygiene  and  kindred  subjects  in  the  public  schools"  of  the 
state .i/ 

Future  of  sex  education.--  Circumstances  such  as  those 
described  above  might  seem  to  block  the  schools  effectively 
in  the  teaching  of  sex  information,  regardless  of  their 
willingness  and  the  competence  of  their  instructors.  How- 
ever, the  question  is  really  whether  the  schools  can  and 
will  assume  the  responsibility,  or  lose  it  to  others  by 
default.     The  public  wants  children  to  be  healthy,  mentally 
and  spiritually,  but  the  public  ciDes  not  insist  in  telling 
the  responsible  expert,  whether  in  medicine  or  in  education, 
just  how  to  carry  on  his  work.     If  the  schoolmen  will  re- 
main clear-headed  in  trying  to  understand  the  needs  of  the 
public,  and  sincere  in  serving  the  interests  of  the  public, 
they  are  likely  to  be  given,  in  the  future,  all  the  re- 
sponsibility they  are  willing  to  take. 

It  seems  that  the  first  step  for  educators  is  to  make 
use  of  the  existing  personnel  and  opportunities,  confident 
that  the  public  will  back  them  up.  The  next  step  is  to 
train  teachers  adequately  in  teacher-training  institutions 
for  their  new  responsibilities.  They  must  be  mature,  emo- 
tionally adjusted,  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils  as 
well  as  those  of  the  parents.  Moreover,  the  new  teachers 
must  be  trained  in  the  art  of  interpreting  the  schools  to 


1/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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the  public;  that  is,  they  must  be  trained  not  only  to  recog 
nize  the  needs  of  pupils,  but  to  secure  the  cooperation  and 
backing  of  the  parents  in  filling  those  needs.    The  move- 
ment for  sex  education  cannot,  however,  wait  for  the  new 
teachers  to  appear:    administrators  must  do  all  that  they 
can  in  the  way  of  im.proving  those  teachers  now  in  service, 
in  the  way  of  driving  home  to  them  that  they  are  teachers 
of  children,  not  of  sxibjects.     The  schools  cannot  escape 
responsibility  in  this  vital  matter  of  sex  education.^ 

In  part  1  of  this  thesis  the  brief  history  of  the  sex 
education  movement  has  been  traced;  the  growing  recognition 
on  the  part  of  educators  of  the  need  for  sex  instruction, 
the  trend  in  the  better-than -average  schools  toward  the  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  in  this  field  has  been  pointed 
out;  and  obstacles  to  further  progress  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  not  insurmountable.    Part  II  of  this  thesis 
develops  the  means  by  which  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States  can  meet  the  responsibility  for  sex  instruc- 
tion through  the  integration  of  such  instruction  with  the 
existing  program  of  studies. 
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PART  II 


THE  LEANS  BY  '/VHICH  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
CAN  IvEEET  ITS  NE':V  RESPONSIBILITY 


II 


CHAPTER  VI 
METHODS  OF  TEACHING  SEX  EDUC^TIO^ 

The  task  of  the  secoadary  school.--  In  order  to  attain 
its  objective  in  sex  education,  the  secondary  school  must 
furnish  four  kinds  of  educational  service:  Information, 
which  comes  chiefly  in  connection  with  courses  having  a 
biological  foundation;  such  as  botany,  zoology,  biology, 
agriculture,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  home  nursing;  Inter- 
pretation, which  comes  from  courses  dealing  with  human  na- 
ture and  human  relations,  such  as  literature,  history,  so- 
ciology, psychology,  economics,  civics,  the  various  prac- 
tical arts,  athletics,  and  homemaking;  Inspiration,  which 
comes  from  the  pupil's  contemporaries  or  from  the  vital 
figures  of  fiction,  history,  the  theatre,  and  the  larger 
stage  of  "world  affairs";  and  Guidance  which  comes  from 
understanding  and  sympathetic  teachers. 

Integration  or  specialized  instruction  in  sex  educa- 
tion?-- In  the  teaching  of  sex  education  during  the  past 
forty  years,  two  distinct  methods  of  instruction  have 
evolved  in  secondary  schools;  namely,  emergency  or  isolated 
instruction  by  sex  specialists,  lect\ires,  pamphlets,  ex- 
hibits, and  visual  aids;  and  integrated  or  incidental 

1/  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  High  Schools  and  Sex  Education, 
ffiiited  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1939, 
p.  7.     110  pp. 
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instruction  through  the  several  subjects  of  the  curriculuin 
and  extra-curricula  activities.        Almost  from  the  inceDtion 
of  sex  education,  an  incessant  controversy  has  been  evident 
as  to  which  is  the  more  effective  method.    Neither  method 
has  become  established  as  the  better,  but  indications  are 
to  be  had  over  a  relatively  long  period  of  time  that  sug- 
gest that  integrated  sex  education  will  eventually  eclipse 
the  other . 

For  instance,  Dr.  William  T.  Foster,  Professor  of 

Science  in  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1914,  said 

that  sex  education  should  not  be  isolated;  it  should  not 

be  prominent.     It  should  be  an  integral  part  of  courses  in 

biology,  hygiene,  and  ethics.    Specialists  are  undesirable 

In  and  out  of  school.     Isolation  of  sex  instruction  only 

arouses  curiosity  and  stimulates  interest  in  an  unhealthy 
2/ 

manner 

Dr.  Edith  B.  Lowry,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Hospitals  in  Chicago,  five  years  later,  stated  that  the 

teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  as  a  separate 

5/ 

subject  would  always  be  a  mistake.-' 

The  United  States  Board  of  iiducation  and  the  United 

1/  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  "Sex  Education  for  Secondary 
Schools" ,  Natlomal  Education  Association  Proceedings,  LIX 
-^July,  19^1  .,  pp.  675-676. 

2/  William  T.  Foster,  "Agencies,  Methods,  Materials  and 
Tdeals  of  Sex  Education",  School  Review,  XXII  (April,  1914), 
pp.  256-257. 

5/  Edith  B.  Lowry,  Teaching  Sex  Hygiene  in  the  Public 
Schools  .    Forbes  a^iQ  cocipanyj,  Chicago  ^  1919,   


states  Public  Health  Service  sent,  in  Jant^ry,  1920,  a 
questionnaire  to  12,825  accredited  and  partially  accredited 
schools  of  the  country.     2,638  high  schools,  or  40.6  per 
cent  of  the  6,488  replies  received,  stated  that  sex  in- 
struction of  some  sort  was  being  given.     1,633  were  giving 
emergency  sex  education  and  1,005  were  giving  sex  education 
as  part  of  courses  already  in  the  curriculum.^    Newell  V». 
Eds  on,  who  made  a  study  of  the  report  mentioned  above, 
stated  that,  although  the  figures  might  seem  to  indicate 
that  emergency  sex  instruction  was  on  the  ascendency,  there 
was  a  marked  approval  of  integrated  sex  education  on  the 
part  of  principals,  even  among  those  who  had  reported  no 
sex  education  in  their  school,  and  a  feeling  that  such  in- 
struction has   met  with  success.    Furthermore,  emergency 

sex  education  had  less  approval  than  sex  instruction  given 

2/ 

as  a  pert  of  regular  subjects  in  the  curriculum.-^ 

A  narked  increase  in  integrated  sex  instruction,  as 
well  as  in  the  inclusiv eness ,  soundness,  and  thoroughness 
of  such  instruction,  was  revealed  in  a  similar  study  made 
in  1927.     The  proportion  of  schools  that  conducted  in- 
tegrated sex  instruction,  based  on  the  total  schools  reply- 

1/  Survey  Associates,  "Sex  Education  in  High  Schools", 
Purvey,  XLIV  (January,  1921),  p.  443. 

2/  Newell  W.  Edson,  "Some  Facts  Regarding  Sex  Education 
Tn  the  High  Schools  of  the  United  States",  School  Review, 
XXIX  (October,  1921),  pp.  601-602. 
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ing,  increased  from  15  per  cent  In  1920  to  29  per  cent  in 
1927.    Correspondingly,  the  schools  enploying  emergency 
measures  decreased  from  25  per  cent  in  1920  to  15  per  cent 
in  1927.     Emergency  measures  were  being  supplanted  by  more 
adequate  methods  of  integrating  such  teaching  in  broader 
subjects  taugiht  in  the  curriculum.  U 

In  1935,  Frances  Bruce  Strain,  psychiatric  social 
worker  in  the  University  of  Colorado,  stated  that  the  lec- 
ture method  was  a  far  too  disturbing  experience  to  massed 

2/ 

groups  of  segregated  boys  and  girls. ^     According  to  Dr. 
Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  there  should  be  noth-ing  known  to  young 
people  as  "sex  studies".—''^ 

It  seems  that  sex  education,  therefore,  should  not  be 
considered  as  an  isolated  bit  of  the  curriculum;  it  must  be 


1/  Lida  J.  Usilton,  Status  of  Sex  Education  in  the  Senior 
gigh  Schools  of  the  United  states  in  1927.  Unit  ed  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1928,  pp.  4-5. 

William  F.  Snow,  Chairman,  ^"hite  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection,  Social  Hygiene  in  Schools. 
The  Century  Company,  New  York,  1952,  pp.  36-37. 

2/  Frances  Bruce  Strain,  "New  Patterns  in  High  School  Sex 
Teaching",  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  VIII  (February, 
1935),  p.  347. 

Anita  D.  Laton,  "Approach  to  Sex  Education  in  the 
Schools",  Public  Health  Nursing  (October,  1937). 

3/  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Sex  Education.  American  ^^oclal 
!Tygiene  Association,  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  New 
York,  1936,  p.  7. 


developed  a  s  an  ca?ganic  part  of  the  entire  educational  pro- 
gram . 

Emergency  measures  in  sex  education  are  only  of  tem- 
porary value  and  will  persist  only  so  long  as  there  exists 
a  lack  of  qualified  instructors  liho  can  reach  the  pupils 
through  the  incidental  use  of  subject  imtter  as  opportimity 
presents  itself  in  the  several  subjects  of  the  school  pro- 
gram.   Emergency  measures  can,  however,  he  used  to  supple- 
ment integrated  sex  instruction.     Pamphlets,   for  example, 
if  properly  selected  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  pupils 
will  do  much  to  supplement  the  classroom  instruction  and 
the  textbook.     In  selecting  material  for  instructional  pur- 
poses, the  teacher  will  have  to  exercise  rare  judgment. 
Material  must  be  scientifically  and  educationally  sound; 
moreover,  it  must  not  contain  half-truths  and  exaggerations. 
All  devices  used  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  grade, 
ability,  and  interests  of  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is  intend- 
ed.    Kxcellent  material  may  be  had  from  a  number  of  sources, 
namely,  from  federal,  state,  and  municipal  bureaus,^  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  the  American  Medical  Association, 

the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  the  National 

2/ 

Education  Association.-/     These  are  only  a  few  of  the 


1/  Howard  L.  Conrad  and  Joseph  F.  kiieister.  Teaching  proced- 
ures in  Health  Mucation.     W.B.  Saunders  and  Company, 
Philadelphia  end  London,  1938,  p.  122. 

2/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 


sources  from  which  material  ably  presented  may  be  had  on 
sex  education. 

The  instruction  and  discussion  in  the  classroom  should 
be  free  and  sincere  and  neither  the  contents  of  a  useful 
pamphlet  nor  the  individual's  interest  in  it  should  be 
treated  as  shameful.    The  value  of  suitable  pamphlets  de- 
pends on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers,    A  working  compromise  between  the  hon- 
est intent  of  the  teacher  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
parents  as  to  the  attitudes  of  the  parents  must  be  arrived 
at.    Parents  are  often  notified  by  mail  of  the  scope  of 
the  instruction  and  are  invited  to  borrow  school  materials 
which  may  help  them  to  understand  their  children  better, 
parents  welcome  these  opportunities  and  helpful  suggestions 
which  enable  them  to  establish  a  better  rapport  with  their 
children 

Blackboards,  charts,  posters,  pictures,  demonstrations, 

class  excursiDns,  and  films  are  found  helpful  and  inter- 
2/ 

esting  devices—'   according  to  the  experience  of  teachers 
of  sex  education.    Motion  pictures  are  powerful  to  an  un- 
expected degree  in  affecting  the  information,  attitude. 


emotional  experiences,  and  conduct  patterns  of  children. 


1/  Ibid.,  pp.  15-16 . 

2/  Conrad  and  Meister,  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 

3/  Jesse  F.  Williams  and  Fannie  B.  Shaw,  Methods  and  Mater' 
Tals  of  Health  Education.     Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  New 
York,  1935,  p.  277. 
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Films  should  have  the  following  value s:<i/ 

"1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  contribution  of 
the  film  is  that  it  provides  realistic  irc&gery  which 
enables  the  lupil  to  give  meaning  to  the  facts  pre- 
sented verbally. 

"2.  The  second  contribution  is  better  organiza- 
tion of  subject  matter  as   pres^ited  by  the  good  edu- 
cational film.     The  continuity  of  the  film  aids  con- 
siderably in  accomplishing  this  coordination  and  sub- 
ordination of  facts  and  inferences. 

"3.  The  third  contribution  is  the  increased  in- 
terest and  enjoyment  present  in  the  film-motivated 
lesson." 

As  in  other  fields  of  education,  motion  pictures  are 
of  greatest  value  when  us ed  to  supplement  lecture,  labora- 
tory, and  recitation  rather  than  as  a  substitute  for  them. 

5/ 

Complete  information  about  films—    may  be  obtained  from 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  the  Association 
of  School  Film  Libraries,  and  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  1/ 

Since  sex  education  is  but  a  phase  of  health  education 
and  character  education,  most  instruction  and  guidance  in- 
tended for  the  building  up  of  vAiolesome  attitudes  and  habits 
and  ideals  regarding  sex  should  be  developed  as  integral 

1/  Conrad  and  Meister,  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 

2/  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  High  Schools  and  Sex  Education. 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1922, 
pp.  21-22. 

3/  The  Human  Relations  Series  of  Films  In  Hone  Economics 
l^ducatl  on .     Commission  on  Human  Relations,  Progressive 
Education  Association,  New  York  City. 


4/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 
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parts  of  the  general  educational  program.     The  facts  of 
life  which  directly  or   indirectly  concern  sex  should  not 
be  takOQ  from  their  normal  settings  and  organized  into  sep- 
arate courses  of  study  known  as  "social  hygiene"  or  "sex 
education".     On  the  contrary,  the  regular  courses  in  biolo- 
gical and  social  sciences,  physical  education  and  hygiene, 
household  arts,  and  homemaking,  and  general  literature  of- 
fer many  natural  sitmtions  for  dealing  with  fundamental 
facts  and  problems  of  sex.— ^ 

Sex  education  in  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum. -- 
Sex  in  life   is  not  isolated  as  an  experience  or  group  of 
facts;  it  winds  through  many  kinds  of  experience  at  dif- 
ferent ages  and  is  a  part  of  msiny  kinds  of  facts.  There 
are  few  branches  of  knowledge  or  feeling  which  do  not 
touch  problems  of  sex.     The  introduction  of  sex  instruction, 
then,  does  not  require  that  we  add  new  subjects  to  the  cur- 
riculum; it  is   only  necessary  to  lift  the  taboo  from  cer- 
tain kinds  of  knowledge  which  form  orgsmic  parts  of  courses 
In  nature  study,  physical  education,  biology,  physiology, 
and  community  civics  or  sociology.     Information  may  be 
given  to  pupils  incidentally,  in  this  manner,  without  the 
slightest  consciousness  on  their  part  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing sex  information.     Much  experimenting  has  been  done  and 
much  mcx*  e  Is  necessary;  however,  enough  has  been  accom- 
plished by  experts  in  biology,  physiology,  hygiene,  and 
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household  arts  during  the  last  few  years  to  furnish  teachers 
with  a  very  adequate  background  for  sex  instruction. 

Outstanding  opportunities  in  the  four-year  secondary 
school.--  Desirable  attitudes,  skills,  and  appreciation  to 
be  had  from  sex  education  in  the  four-year  secondary  school 
are : 

1.  An  adequate  knowledge  of  sex  and  reproduction  in- 
cluding the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  sex  mechanisms  of 
men  and  women . 

2.  An  appreciative  understanding  of  the  role  sex  is 
playing  in  the  development  of  the  youth *s  entire  personality 
which  includes  knowledge  of  the  hormone  function  of  the  sex 
glands . 

3.  An  appreciation  of  sex  as  a  creative  force  in  the 
individual  for  good  or  111,  for  the  enlargement  and  enrich- 
ment of  life  or  for  disintegration  of  personality  and  human 
misery,  according  as  the   form  is  directed  and  used. 

4.  Reassuring  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
the  physiological  and  psychological  phenomena,  which  come 
into  experience. 

5.  Freedom  from  unwholesome  inhibitions  and  inner 
conflicts . 

6.  Reasonably  effective  emotional  control. 

1/  United  States  Public  Health  Servic  e ,  The  Problem  of 
"Sex  Education  in  Schools.    United  States  Government  Print- 
Ing  Office,  ?/ashlngton,  1934,  pp.  10-11. 
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7.  A  philosophy  and  ethics  of  sex  harmony  with  sound 
character  and  social  responsibility,  such  as  will  tend  to 
assure  successful  mating  and  happy  family  life. 

8.  A  normal  expectation  of  the  fulfillment  of  life  in 
coir  pan  ionship  wi  th  a  wife  or  husband  in  happy  marriage  and 
parenthood. 

9.  A  serious  sense  of  social  responsibility  in  all  ex- 
pressions of  the  mating  instinct. 

10.     Gradual  emotional  independence  from  the  parents.—^ 

Integrated  sex  instruction,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 

seems  the  better  method  for  accomplishing  the  objectives 

stated  in  the  above  paragraph.    Although  some  pln&ses  of  sex 

education  can  be  handled  normally  as  part  of  a  particular 

subject  or  field,  almost  all  subjects  are  adapted  to  serve 

as  media  for  sex  information.     In  the  following  courses  the 

order  of  presentation  is  not  indicative  of  the  frequency  of 

use,  as  the  frequency  of  use  varies  over  a  period  of  time. 

For  instance,  in  1920,  the  biological  sciences  provided 

over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  instruction,  then  physiology  and 

hygiene  with  twenty-three  per  cent,  and  social  sciences 

2/ 

with  seventeen  per  cent;—    whereas  in  1927  the  subjects  in 

1/  Snow,  op.  cTt . ,  pp.  24-25. 

Professor  T.  v;.  Galloway,  A  Formula  for  Sex  Education. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  New  York  City,  Publi- 
cation  No.  778. 

2/  Newell  W.  Edson,  The  Status  of  Sex  Educbtion  in  High 
Schools .     United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, 1922,  p.  5. 
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which  sex  education  was  integrated,  given  in  the  order  of 
frequency,  were  "biology,  social  studies,  hygiene,  physiology 
physical  education,  home  economics,  and  general  science.^ 
Keeping  in  mind  that  the  enphasis  is  always  on  the  moral, 
normal,  healthful,  helpful,  and  the  aesthetic  aspects  of 
the  sexual  process  in  human  life,  let  us  consider  the  con- 
tributions of  the  various  subject  matter  fields. 

Biology , --  For  the  majority  of  seccndary  school  pupils 
the  bioloQr  department  is  the  most  favorably  equipped  of 
all  to  supply  the  foundation  upon  which  a  program  of  sex 
education  can  be  built.    Vast  numbers  of  pupils  come  to  the 
hi^  school  ignorant  and  full  of  misinformation  obtained 
largely  through  surreptitious  channels,  because  biological 
education  has  been  so  often  neglected  in  the  home,   in  nature 
study  courses,  and  in  the  lower  grades.     In  high  school  bio- 
logy classes  many  pupils  have  their  first  opportunity  to 
allay  needless  worries  and  anxieties  and  to  dispell  false 
ideas.    For  the  first  time  pupils  learn  that  sex  and  repro- 
duction may  be  discussed  in  scientific  language  and  without 
2/ 

embarrassmen  t , 

From  preliminary  topics,  such  as  floral  reproduction, 
cell  division,  plant  and  animal  behavior,  and  infectious 
diseases,  to  special  topics,  such  as  development,  asexual 

V  Snow ,  op .  cit .  ,  pp.  56-37. 
2/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 
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reproduction,  sexual  reproduction,  embryology,  gonads  and 
glands,  internal  secretions,  eugenics,  and  venereal  dis- 
eases, pupils  are  led  over  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter.^ 
Only  those  phases  of  biological  study  which  are  more  or 
less  closely  related  to  sex  education  will  be  used  for  in- 
struction in  sexual  knowledge.     These  phases  should  be  in- 
troduced as  an  integral  part  of  the  term's  work  at  places 
where  they  may  nat\irally  be  considered.     Such  work  should 
center  around  topics,  such,  as  the  origin  of  living  things, 
human  physiology  and  hygiene,  diseases,  heredity,  and  eu- 
genics / 

A  particularly  helpful  text  which  can  be  used  as  a 
supplement  to  the  ordinary  textbook  in  biology  is  "Life 
and  Growth  i.'  .     It  is  written  especially  for  young  people 
of  high  school  and  junior  college  age,  and  it  is  based  on 
a  collection  of  hundreds  of  questions  which  young  people 
asked  and  which  teachers,  parents,  and  club  workers  helped 
to  assemble.    The  important  ffect  about  this  book  Is  that 
it  presents  sex  facts  to  young  people  in  a  frame  work  of 
social  relations  and  social  values.    A  particularly  impor- 

!_/  E.  F.  Van  Busk  irk.  The  Tl8.ce  of  Sex  Education  in  Biology 
and  Genera]   Science.    United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  1919,  pp.  4,  12-12. 

2/  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  op.  cit.,  p.  12; 
Cruenberg,  op .  ci  t . ,  pp.  31-38;  Van  Busk  irk,  op.  cit., 
pp.  6-12. 

3/  Keliher,  Alice  V,  Life  and  Growth.  Comniission  on  Human 
Relations,  Progressive  Education  Ascociation,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  New  York,  1938. 


tant  secticn  of  the  book  deals  with  problems  of  sex  de- 
velopment and  sex  functioning.    Part  1  deals  with  human 
life  and  social  progress;  part  2,  with  ths  individual  and 
the  way  he  grows;  and  part  3,  with  new  life  and  social 
change.     The  chapters  entitled  "Prom  Child  to  Man"  and 
"Growing  Pains"  are  especially  helpful. 

Sex  and  life Without  some  consideration  of  sex, 
biology  teaching  is  largely  worthless;  and  whatever  ap- 
proach a  teacher  rray  us©  sex  education  can  be  carried  on 
naturally,  objectively,  and  unemotionally.     Many  teachers 
of  biology  use  the  "type  method"  of  study,  in  whicb  morpho- 
logical ideas  are  premost.     Plants  and  animals  are  distin- 
guished and  classified  according  to  (1)  how  the  reproduc- 
tive structures  and  processes  become  differentiated  from 
the  vegetative;  and  (2)  how  the  male  and  female  become 
differentiated  from  one  another,     Som.e  teachers  prefer  the 
ecological  approach;  that  is,  the   students  learn  the  effect 
of  external  conditions  on  lil'e  .     Students  become  aware  of 
the  struggle  for  existence,  adaptation,  reproduction, 
nourishment,  and  care  of  the  young,  and  "balance  of  na- 
t\ire"  .     If  the  approach  is  tlirough  the  economic  aspects  of 
the   living  world,  problems  of  abundant  yield  and  of  improv- 
ing its  quality  through  plant  and  animal  breeding  must  be 
faced.     If  study  is  organized  along  physiological  lines, 
the  nutritional  aspects  of  life  sink  into  significance 
when  (or  if)  they  are  conpletely  divorced  from  consldera- 
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tions  of  the  cr  igin  and  perpetuation  of  life,  the  relation 
between  successive  generations,  and  the  development  of 
secondary  traits.^ 

It  Is  the  objective  of  all  biology  teachers  to  develop 
in  tiie  pupils  the  objective  attitude.     The  topics  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  daould  be  disc\issed  with  as 
little  emotion  as  possible,  and  pupils  should  be  shown  how 
the  intrusion  of  emotions  vitiates  observations  and  inter- 
pretation.    In  this  manner  the  student  is  gradually  lead  to 
consider  digestion,  respiration,  excretion,  etc.,  as  uni- 
versally associated  with  metabolism.     Likewise  the  student 
begins  to  see  that  cell  division  in  growth,  cell  division 
in  reproduction,  and  cell  fusion  or  conjugations  are  equal- 
ly aspects  of  living.     The  student  can  study  the  endless 
variety  of  plants  and  animals  in  whAch  these  basic  processes 
take  place  without  prejudice  and  without  apprehension. 
Notwithstanding  the  objectivity  of  science,  however,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  sex  is  implicit  in  all  life 
and  shcwld,  therefore,  have  been  accepted  by  the  student 
who  finally  becomes  a  teacher  of  biology,  many  teachers  of 
biology  cannot  speak  of  sex  without  embarrassment.  There- 
fore, instead  of  our  saying  that  re pro(ii  ction  and  sex  have 
no  necessary  part  in  the  course  of  Instruction,  lot  us 
recoQiize  that  we  are  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  subject 

1/  Gruenberg,  op.  c3t       p.  29-51. 
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as  it   should  be  dealt  with,  and  accepting  the  responsibil- 
ity, draw  upon  other  educational  resources  to  supplement 
our  efforts.—'^ 

2/ 

Among  the  numerous  programs—'   for  sex  education 
through  the  study  of  biology  is  the  prograir  of  Dr.  Harold 
A.  Miller  and  Dr.  Robert  S.  Breakey,  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Lansing,  Michigan  Department  of  Public  In- 
3/ 

struction.—      The  program,  consisting  of  lectures  to  segre- 
gated groups,  was  planned  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  sen- 
ior high  school  students  in  regard  to  some  of  the  more  spe- 
cific aspects  of  sex  education.    The  course  has  been  given 
for  several  years  and  with  rather  unusually  gratifying  re- 
sult s  . 

Hazel  V.  Smith,  teacher  of  biology  at  Benton  Harbor 

High  School,  Michigan,  has  been  teaching  sex  education 

4/ 

through  biology  since  1956,  with  unusual  success.—'  Her 
course  consists  In  field  work  largely,  for  the  study  of 

1/  Qruenberg,  op.  ci t  ♦ ,  pp.  39-40. 

2/  Margaret  Stewart  Frunk,  Integration  of  Sex  Character 
Igducation  with  the  Teaching" of  Biology.    American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  New  York  City,  Publication  No,  A-159. 

3/  Harold  A.  Miller,  M.D.  and  Robert  S.  Breakey,  M.D.,  Sex 

l^ducatlon  In  the  Curriculum.    Bulletin  No.  301B,  Instruc- 

tional  Service  Series  No.  18,  State  of  Michigan,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  1939. 

4/  Hazel  V.  Smith,  "High  School  Educational  Program  in  Sex 

ITygiene",  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene  (May,  1936),  22:  219- 
21. 
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living  things,  but  she  uses  embryos  in  the  classroom,  and 
library  studies  for  correlated  work  on  the  family  and  the 
home.     "Growing  Up"  by  de  Schweinitz  is  her  basic  textbook, 
although  she  also  uses  N^cAndrew^s  "Orientation  Handbook" 
as  a  Supplementary  aid. 

Mary  Helen  Stohlman— has  compiled  an  outline  of  study, 
together  with  a  list  of  specific  objectives,  practical  pro- 
cedures, and  laboratory  techniques  for  use  in  high  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.     Throughout  the  course,  which 
is  designed  for  grades  9-12,  Miss  Stohlman  develops  the 
huFan  meanings  of  general  biological  ideas  as  applied  to 
sex,  parenthood,   and  family  life.    Living  embryos,  field 
trips,  charts,  and  library  studies  are  used  extensively. 

The  gqieral  science  course.--  In  school  systems  and 
in  textbooks  on  general  science  there  is  considerable  vari- 
ation with  respect  to  content  and  distribution  of  subject 
matter.     Some  courses  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  phy- 
sical and  earth  sciences.     Others  include  large  proportions 
of  biological  science.    However,  there  is  a  tendency  to  in- 
clude as  desirable  in  this  course  more  information  about 
reproduction  and  sex.     It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a 
com.plete  syllabus  in  general  science  to  serve  all  groups 
equally  well;  nevertheless,  certain  topics  are  of  general 

1/  Mary  Helen  Stohlman,  Sex  ii^ducation  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  District  of  Coluirbia.    Unpublished  Master's  Thesis, 
School  of  Education,  George  Washington  University,  1954. 
Chapter  8,  pp.  121-133. 


value  to  all  pupils.    Among  those  related  to  sex  are:  the 
meaning  of  prolific  reproduction  among  plants  and  such  ani- 
mals as  the  rabbit,  fox,  and  wolf;  the  conditions  determin- 
ing survival;  germination;  and  the  structure  of  the  flower. 
In  a  school  were  many  of  the  students  do  not  continue  their 
study  of  science  in  succeeding  years  there  might  be  some 
objection  to  the  inclusion  of  so  much  biological  material 
in  a  general  science  course;  however,  this  situation  can  be 
ameliorated  by  making  correlations  with  the  above  topics  in 
harm.ony  with  the  methods  followed  in  the  general  science 
course  as  a  whole.    For  instance,  one  high  school  where 
general  science  is  taugiht  in  the  ninth  year  and  biology  in 
the  tenth,  the  freshmen  are  given  considerable  sex  infor- 
mation in  the  biological  part  of  the  general  science  work. 

Experienced  teachers  see  wide  opport\mit ie s  for  gen- 
eral science.     They  realize  that  science  insists  upon  the 
accumulation  and  interpretation  of  facts  uninfluenced  by 
preconceptions  and  emotional  biases.    Thus  boys  and  girls 
can  learn  from  their  study  of  science  that  following  blind- 
ly the  habitual  and  the  impulsive  is  in  effect  to  defeat 
their  purpose.    The  attainment  of  the  objective  attitude 
prepares  students  to  deal  with  their  own  experiences  and 
those  of  their  contemporaries  with  som.e  degree  of  success. 
Accordingly  the  tendency  is  for  science  teaching  to  depend 
more  and  more  upon  the  common-sense  implications  of  the 


1/  Gruenberg,  op.  ci t . ,  pp.  43-44. 
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subject  matter  to  obtain  desired  moral  or  social  effects. 
However,  as  young  people  are  very  suggestible  and  have  a 
great  fund  of  misinformation  on  sex  matters,  the  teacher 
must  do  more  than  dispense  information:     the  study  should 
lead  to  the  application  of  the  scientific  way  to  problems 
of  conduct  in  the  social  sense.     Discussions  on  controver- 
sial questions  should  not  only  clarify  the  pupils'  thoughts; 
they  should  form  the  basis  for  further  discovery  and  organ- 
ization of  dependable  facts  that  are  relevant  to  our  prob- 
lem.    Accurate  knowledge  will  aid  in  the  choice  of  actions. 
We  should  not  depend  upon  our  instincts  alone,  nor  upon 
traditions  or  convent ions .—^ 

Mary  Helen  Stohlman^  has  built  an  excellent  course  in 
general  science  emphasizing  the  human  values  in  science 
teaching  as  applied  to  sex,  parenthood,  and  family  life 
through  the  study  of  living  embryos,  field  trips,  and  libra- 
ry  studies.    The  course  is  very  practicable  and  has  been 
used  with  unusual  success  in  the  high  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  since  1934.     Although  the  present  writer 
has  been  unable  to  find  printed  syllabi  of  sex  instruction 
through  high  school  general  science  other  than  Miss  Stohl- 
man's,  he  has  found  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  material 
available  which  can  be  easily  adapted  to  any  high  school 

1/  Ibid.  ,  pp.   45-48 . 

2/  Mary  Helen  Stohlman,  loc.  cit. 
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course . 

i/ 

Psychology  and  hy^gjlene.--  This  course  is  generally 
offered  in  grades  eleven  and  twelve.     It  can  be  reasonably 
assumed,  then,  that  students  come  to  it  -ffith  a  fairly  broad 
understanding  of  scientific  concepts  and  a  working  scienti- 
fic vocabulary.    The  teacher  of  physiology  knows  that  his 
students  are  interested  and  a.vare  of  sex  and  its  many  pro- 
blems.    Accordingly,  the  teacher  is  enabled,  because  of  the 

greater  maturity  of  his  pupils,  to  deal  more  directly  and 

2/ 

frankly  with  his  material.—' 

Some  of  the  students  have  a  background  of  biological, 

some  of  general  science,  and  some  a  combination  of  both. 

Whatever  the  background,  a  bees -and-f lowers  approach  at  this 

point  is  irrelevant  and  is  aLmost  always  looked  upon  by  the 

3/ 

students  as  "stalling".-^     The  fact  that  mammals  exist  and 


\J  Maurice  Bigelow,  Sex  Education.     American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  1936.     Chapter  8,  "Sex  Instruction  for  Adoles- 
cent Boys  and  Girls;  Chapter  9,  "Special  Instruction  for 
Maturing  Young  Women" . 

Jennings,  H.S.,  The  Biological  Basis  of  Human  Nature. 
W.  Norton  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1930.     Chapter  11,  "The 
Biological  Basis  of  Marriage  and  the  Family"'  . 

Progressive  Education  Association,  Science  in  General 
Education,  The  Wider  Gomjiiunity  and  Science.     D.  Apoleton- 
Century  Co.,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  207-232. 

H.  M.  Parshley,  The  Science  of  Human  Reproduction.  W. 
W.  Norton  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1933,  pp.  302-319. 

2/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

3/  Strain,  op .  cit . ,  p.  545. 
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are  divided  into  sexes,  male  and  female,  is  an  inescapable 
fact  with  vital  implications,     ^t  is  with  these  implica- 
tions as  they  affect  conduct  and  happiness  that  young  people 
v/ant  the  school  to  help  them. 

Significant  topics  which  bear  on  sex  education  are: 

a.  Response  of  the  body  to  external  changes  and  stimuli 

b.  Adaptation  and  coordination  of  organs,  disturbances 
in  coordination,  modifications  in  development  and  in  learn- 
ing. 

c.  The  nervous  system, 

d.  Ductless  glands  and  hormones,  chemical  modifications 
of  metabolism. 

e.  Conservation  of  health  and  cost  of  illness. 

f.  Individual  development  including  the  embryological 
stage . 

g.  Reproductive  system  in  male  and  female. 

h.  Sex  differences;  general,  physical,  functional,  and 
emotional . 

By  means  of  this  course  young  people  can  be  motivated 
for  mental  and  physical  health,  not  only  as  an  individual 
matter,  but  as  a  concern  for  the  community  and  family.  The 
young  student  has  already  learned  to  think  of  his  own  per- 
sonal well  being.     In  this  course  he  learns  to  think  of  hy- 
giene in  relation  to  particular  individuals,  a  younger 
brother  or  sister,  parents,  or  some  person  for  whom  he 


1/  Gruenberg,  op.  clt . ,  pp.  50-51;  United  States  Public 
— Q'A^--^ _§Qrylg^  J  op «  Ci  t . ,        12^^  ._    ^   
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cares.     Socially  and  economically,  the  desire  for  personal 
health,  can  be  reinforced  v/ith  the  desire  to  avoid  being  a 
burden  to  others.     Keeping  well  is  a  social  responsibility.^ 

Physical  education."-  Physical  education  can  do  a 
great  deal  more  for  young  people  than  producing  healthy 
bodies.     At  the  same  time  that  physically  sound  bodies  are 
being  developed  important  contributions  to  character  devel- 
opment can  be  made.     Here  the  physical  education  teachers 
have  certain  advantages  in  meeting  this  fundamental  phase 
of  sex  education: 

a.  Practically  every  student  in  the  school  comes  under 
the  direction  of  the  physical  education  department. 

b.  The  trend  toward  coeducational  participation  in 
games,  rhythmic  exercises,  dances,  and  other  activities  is 
growing.     Joint  boy  and  girl  participation  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  varied  coeducational  experiences  of  so- 
cial value. 

c.  The  organization  of  physical  education  in  the 
school  segregates  the  sexes  naturally  for  such  times  as 
the  instruction  may  require  it,  that  is,  in  regard  to  per- 
sonal problems. 

d.  By  taking  part  in  group  competition,  an  individual 
learns  to  adjust  himself  to  group  needs,  to  subordinate 
himself  so  that  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  part  may 

1/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  58-59. 
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effectivel:/  carry  out  its  purpose. 

e.  The  contacts  of  the  teacher  vvith  his  students  are 
informal  and  close.     In  the  locker  rooms,  shov^er  baths, 
swimming  pools,  and  the  playing  fields,  the  teacher  has  an 
opportunity  to  learn  many  group  problems  and  attitudes. 

He  can  discover  individuals  who  have  private  needs  or  who 
exert  a  desirable  influence  on  their  fellows.     Because  of 
the  informality  of  the  subject  and  its  nonscholastic  nature, 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  give  helpful  guidance  casually  on 
various  topics.     Furthermore  he  is  in  a  favorable  position 
to  get  the  confidence  of  his  pupils. 

f .  Whether  or  not  the  physical  activities  of  the  group 
are  individual  in  nature,  the  instructor  has  an  opportunity 
to  give  advice  in  connection  with  the  activities  or  in 
preparation  for  them.    Formal  didactic  instruction  can  be 
strengthened  by  tying  it  up  directly  with  practical  activi- 
ties and  experiences. 

g.  Since  health  examinations  and  consultations  are 
another  part  of  the  program,  or  in  cooperation  with  the 
Health  Service,  the  instructor  has  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover individual  needs  and  to  give  individual  guidance. 

He  also  has  a  chance  to  give  important  hygienic  instruction 
under  conditions  that  enlist  the  individual's  interest 
without  causing  excessive  concern  or  anxiety.  1/ 
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other  authors  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  these 
advantages  ^ 

Since  the  director  of  physical  education  is  the  hero 
of  almost  all  the  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  it  is  essential 
that,  over  and  above  being  a  good  athlete  and  successful 
coach,  he  must  be  a  person  of  high  ideals.     He  must  not  only 
gain  the  pupil's  confidence;  he  must  comm^ind  respect.  In 
addition  to  having  information  on  the  physical  manifesta- 
tions of  sex,  he  must  have  sincere  regard  for  the  value  in 
life  of  manliness  and  womanliness,  of  love  and  parenthood. 
Finally  the  physical  education  instructor  must  keep  in 
touch  with  the  teachers  in  other  departments,  so  that  the 
work  in  character  and  health  education  throughout  the  school 
may  be  made  to  yield  optimal  results,  i/ 

Games  and  physical  education  are  necessary  to  health; 
they  exhilirate,  counteract  depressing  emotions,  and  divert 
energies  into  physical  activity  which  might  otherwise  find 
unwholesome  outlets.    Under  proper  direction,  they  make 
for  coordination  between  mind  and  body  with  a  corresponding 
capacity  to  think  or  will  particular  actions.  By-products 
of  physical  exercise  and  sports  also  have  social  and  moral 
implications,  chief  among  which  are  fair  play  and  sports- 
manship.    Less  commonly  formulated  as  by-products  are 

1/  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  op.  cit . ,  p.  11. 
2/  Oruenberg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  63-64. 


honesty,  courtesy,  tolerance,  and  f ellowsiiip .i/ 

Instructors  should  give  their  pupils  a  rational  basis 

2/ 

for  the  modes  of  conduct  required  for  youth.—'     Each  class 
has  to  be  told  not  only  what  to  do,  but  how  to  do  it,  and 
why  we  do  this  rather  than  that.     In  matters  pertaining  to 
sex,  as  in  all  the  other  fields  of  education,  the  goal  to 
be  attained  is  voluntary  control.     Such  control  must  rest 
firmly  on  a  basis  of  proper  ideals,  tastes,  and  interests 
which  have  been  developed  under  teacher  guidance.     In  this 
manner  athletics  can  be  made  to  contribute  not  only  to 
character  formation  in  general,  but  specifically  to  the 
formation  of  standards  of  conduct  that  pertain  to  matters 
of  sex. 

For  an  interesting  and  successful  program  for  school 
leadership  in  sex  education  extending  throughout  the  local 
community,  teachers  should  read  about  the  v/ork  of  Howard 

3/ 

C.  Leibee  of  the  senior  high  school  at  La  Senta,  Colorado.--' 

Home  economics.--  Courses  in  home  economics  must  be 
concerned  v/ith  something  more  fundamental  than  feeding, 
clothing,  and  housing  the  family.     In  addition  to  the  usual 
instruction  on  the  techniques  of  household  operations,  the 
home  economics  course  can  be  effective  means  for  scientific 


1/  Ibid. ,  p.  68. 

2/  Howard  C.  Leibee,  "Sex  Education  Program",  Journal  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education  (November,  1937),  8:  547  ff 
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and  sociological  instruction  on  the  opportunities  and  obli- 
gations of  the  individual  as  a  home  maker. 

Home  economics  courses  have  distinct  advantages  in  the 
teaching  of  sex  factors  in  personal  and  domestic  adjustment, 
Methods  and  content  deal  with  the  home  in  operation  and, 
in  most  cases,  the  teacher  has  the  basic  background  in  bio- 
logical and  social  sciences  as  well  as  specialized  training 
in  home  economics.  In  addition,  the  following  factors  sub- 
stantially favor  sex  education: 

a.  The  pupils  are  already  segregated,  naturally,  al- 
though some  schools  are  experimenting  with  coeducational 
home  economics  courses. 

b.  Laboratory  work  is  practical  and  informal;  hence 
the  teacher  of  home  economics  has  a  better  opportunity  than 
any  other,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  instructor  of 
physical  education,  to  establish  intimate,  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  pupils. 

c.  While  teaching  about  the  home  in  operation,  the 
teacher  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  about  condi- 
tions in  the  pupils'  homes  and  to  offer  instruction 


1/  Robert  0.  Foster,  "Education for  Marriage  and  Family  Life 
Tn  the  4-K  Club  Program",  Journal  of  Home  Economics  (June, 
July,  1954),  pp.  358-342. 

Maude  Firth,  "Teaching  Family  Relationships  in  Mixed 
Classes",  Journal  of  Home  Economics  (March,  1937),  pp.  151- 
153. 

Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Education 
Projects,  Bibliography  on  Family  Life  Education.  The  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  August  16,  1938,  Circular  No.  8, 
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definitely  related  to  concrete  problems  and  needs.  The 
idea  of  a  happy,  well-regulated  home  can  be  linked  with 
proper  attitudes  toward  sex  and  related  to  visione  of  fu- 
ture responsibilities, 

d.  The  subject  matter  deals  closely  with  factors  of 
physical  and  mental  health,  such  as  ventilation,  bathing, 
cleanliness,  sleep,  and  recreation. 

e.  Since  dress  and  conduct  are  closely  related,  while 
the  subject  of  dress  design  is  being  considered,  the  teacher 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  explain  the  effects  produced 
on  the  feelings  by  color  and  lines,  the  purpose  which  the 
garment  design  might  be  made  to  serve,  and  the  responsibili- 
ties involved  in  selecting  and  wearing  dresses  of  certain 
designs . 

In  some  schools  sex  education  is  a  part  of  the  ninth- 
grade  course  where  the  main  emphasis  is  upon  health  pro- 
blems; in  other  schools  it  is  part  of  the  twelfth-grade 
course  with  the  chief  emphasis  upon  preparation  for  marriage 
and  homemaking,  and  it  is  offered  to  boys  as  well  as  girls. 

For  the  past  ten  years  a  western  high  school  has  been 
conducting  a  course  in  home  economics  for  senior  boys,  under 
the  title  of  "Family  Adjustments".^    Although  some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  skills  and  techniques,  the  course  is 

1/  Crruenberg,  opT  cit . ,  p.  73-74. 

2/  Ira  S.  'Vile,  The  Man  Takes  A  Wife.     Greenberfs;,  1937. 


largely  anthropological  and  sociological  in  nature  because 
the  teacher  feels  that  it  is  helpful  to  give  more  attention 
to  family  origins  than  is  customary.    The  course  is  woven 
around  such  topics  as  "Getting  Along  with  People",  "Develop- 
ment of  Family  Life",  "Adjustment  to  Age  Differences". 
The  summary  unit,  "Twentieth  Century  Family  Adjustments", 
deals  with  personality  traits  and  attitudes  needed  in  the 
home  and  includes  among  other  topics  "'vholesome  attitudes 
towards  sex '  .    This  unit  is  so  flexible  that  teachers  can 
adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  any  group  as  conditions  indicate.^ 

A  number  of  schools  have  attempted  to  establish  mixed 
classes  in  home  economics.     A  southern  high  school,  for 
example,  has  an  optional  course  in  education  for  parenthood 
for  boys  and  girls  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  In 
a  consolidated  high  school  in  the  Middle  West,  the  home 
economics  course  for  senior  boys  and  girls  included  a  study 
of  child  development  from  fertility  to  one  year,  care  of 
the  mother  during  pregnancy,  and  the  reproductive  organs 
and  diseases.        Some  authors  maintain  that  the  care  of  the 
mother  during  pregnancy  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  out- 
comes of  the  home  economics  courses.^    At  any  rate  a  unit 
on  family  relationships  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  best 

1/  Ibid,  p. ""777 

2/  Ibid. ,  pp.  77-78. 

3/  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  op.  cit . ,  p.  12. 


vehicles  for  sex  education. 

u 

The  social  sciences.--  Sex  education  which  realized 
that  sex  is  more  than  a  study  of  the  reproductive  processes 
and  is  a  force  which  influences  the  character  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  in  the  life  of  society  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  social  science  course.     Sex  education, 
so  conceived,  gives  to  the  students  a  background  of  infor- 
mation and  understanding  which  they  need  for  the  social 
point  of  viev/  smd  for  attitudes  disposing  them  to  be  social- 
ly  desirable  conduct.—' 

At  the  present  time,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  ex- 
cellent work  is  being  done  in  the  social  studies  classes 
of  the  senior  high  schools  by  guidance  counsellors  using 
the  case-conference  method.    The  purpose  of  this  method  is 
to  provide  the  counsellor  with  an  approach  to  the  discussion 
of  personal  and  social  relationships  by  means  of  group 
thinking,  in  order  to  obviate  the  need  for  preaching. 
Topics  used  cover  the  whole  field  of  morals,  ethics,  and 
character  building,  and  frequently  involve  highly  contro- 
versial issues  . 

The  essentials  of  this  method  consist  of  a  problem 

1/  Newell  'V.  Ed son,  "Sex  Education  as  a  Community  Problem", 
Journal  of  Educational  Socioiop;y^  VIII  (February,  1955), 
p.  365.     See  also,  J.  K.  Folsoin,  ed,.  Plan  for  I.^arriage. 
Harper,  1938;  Levy,  John  and  Ruth  Munroe,  The  Happy  Family. 
Knopf,  1938. 

2/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  81-82. 
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stated  in  the  concrete  and  personal  terms  of  the  Case,  and 
an  attempt  at  the  solution  of  problem  through  group  thinking 
achieved  through  group  conference.    The  important  technique 
in  the  selection  and  the  preparation  of  the  Case  was  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  Charles        Allen  and  Frank  Cushraan  of  the  Feder- 
al Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Although  no  accurate  measurement  of  results  has  been 
made  so  far,  there  is  evidence  of  the  success  of  this  method 
in  the  pupil  questionnaire  submitted  by  Miss  Isabelle  Hall, 
head  teacher  of  the  English  department  in  the  Hope  Street 
Senior  High  School.    The  pupils  were  asked  to  give  their 
reactions  to  the  topics  discussed,  in  writing,  and  without 

signing  their  names.    The  following  quotations  are  typical 

2/ 

of  the  reactions  recorded;—' 

"We  learn  what  the  majority  thinks  on  vital  ques- 
tions." 

"They  teach  one  to  think  for  himself.'' 
"We  discuss  live  topics,  not  ancient  history." 
"The  discussions  invite  one  to  take  a  stand  on 
important  issues." 

"The  topics  teach  pupils  morals  indirectly." 

The  following  topics  are  suggestive  of  those  used 

with  the  case-conference  method:—' 

"I  can  get  along  with  everyone  except  my  fajnily." 
"How  can  I  improve  my  ability  to  get  along  with 

1/  Richard  D.  Alle  n ,  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Guid- 
ance in  Public  Education.  Inor  Guidance  Series,  Inor  Pub- 
lishing  Co.,  Hew  York,   1934,  pp.  209-210. 

2/  Ibid. ,  DP.  201-208. 

3/  Ibid.,  pp.  209-210. 
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people?" 

"TYh.at  does  it  mean  to  be  a  gentleman?" 
"How  can  I  make  friends  and  keep  them?" 

The  case-conference  method  offers  unusual  opportunities 
for  approaching  the  problems  in  sex  education;  however, 
special  skill  is  required  in  the  selection,  preparation, 
and  conduct  of  the  case:     relatively  few  teachers  in  ser- 
vice could  be  trusted  with  this  method.'^ 

There  is  available  an  increasingly  large  number  of 

books  which  emphasize  hiiman  relationships  affecting  the 

2/ 

lives  of  pupils  of  secondary-school  age.—'     In  the  hands  of 
the  competent  social  studies  teacher,  they  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively to  teach  sex  information  indirectly  through  group 
discussions  of  topics  related  to  the  work  of  the  day.  The 
majority  of  these  books  emphasize  the  following  topics: 
the  art  of  human  relationships:  how  to  make  friends;  hovr 
to  write  an  invitation  to  a  party;  the  importance  of  danc- 
ing, as  a  means  of  making  friends;  how  to  be  a  good  mixer; 
how  to  converse  easily;  how  to  ask  a  girl  for  a  date,  etc. 
Community  civics.--  The  teacher  of  civics,  if  her  out- 

1/  Ibid.,  pp.  219-222 . 

2/  Laurence  B.  Goodrich,  Living  with  Others:     A  Book  on 
Social  Conduct.     American  Book  Co.,  1939. 

Lacey  Arnold  Eastburn  et  als . ,  Planning  your  Life  for 
School  and  Society.     Scritaners,  New  York,  1938. 

Faculty  of  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls, 
Everyday  Manners  for  iimerican  Boys  and  Girls,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1922,  pp.  110  ff. 


look  be  sufficiently  comprehensive,  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity with  ninth-grade  pupils  to  analyze  and  study  the 
home  which,  like  the  cell  of  a  living  body,  is  both  the 
source  of  the  complex  multicellular  organism  kno-.vn  as  socie- 
ty and  its  basic  unit.    The  home  should  be  analyzed  in  terms 
of  what  makes  it  efficient  and  successful.     For  what  purpose 
does  the  home  exist?     ..hy  does  it  fail  or  succeed?  These 
are  pertinent  questions.    The  following  topics  can  be  pro- 
fitably discussed  in  class:     the  essentials  of  home  rela- 
tionships, an  appreciation  of  harmony  in  the  home  based  on 
common  purposes,  mutual  affection  and  regard  for  personali- 
ty, cooperation  among  the  members  of  the  family,  dependence 
of  the  children  on  their  parents  and  on  one  another  for 
security.     In  addition  the  pupils  may  be  taught  that  the 
school  recreational  program  is  one  result  of  social  changes 
which  have  shifted  to  the  community  what  an  earlier  gener- 
ation left  to  the  family  or  individual;     that  the  school 
has  now  taken  over  the  responsibility  for  providing  play 
and  recreation  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children  as  healthy 
activities  which  act  as  preventives  for  crime  and  vice.-^ 

Further  opportunities  for  the  teacher  of  civics  to  in- 
tegrate sex  education  are  as  follows:     public  institutions, 
such  as  libraries,  museums,  schools,  and  concerts,  can  be 
shown  to  be  extensions  of  the  home;  in  the  study  of  law 

1/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit . ,  p.  81-82. 
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and  lawmaking,  legislation  designed  to  protect  the  home, 
women,  and  children  can  be  studied;  the  study  of  dependents, 
delinquents,  and  defectives  leads  naturally  to  a  considera- 
tion of  heredity,  importance  of  early  training,  the  problem 
of  illegitimacy  and  the  unmarried  mother,  and  the  various 
sources  of  insanity  in  heredity,  in  syphilis,  and  in  the 
excessive  strains  and  pressures  of  a  modern  life 

Vocational  civics.--  As  a  result  of  the  vocational 
guidance  movement,  the  course  in  vocational  civics  is  grad- 
ually changing  in  nature  from  a  course  on  finding  a  profit- 
able occupation  to  a  course  which  deals  with  the  social 
relations  and  responsibilities  of  workers  in  our  industrial- 
ized world.     For  instance,  a  class  discussing  protective 
labor  legislation,  can  be  led  to  consider  the  relation  be- 
tween the  home  and  woman's  industrial  and  commercial  ser- 
vice in  order  to  emphasize  the  purpose  of  the  home  and  its 
ideals  and  how  they  may  be  realized. 

Very  often  classroom  discussions  involve  questions  of 
manners,  courtesy,  propriety,  and  behavior  in  the  business 
world.  More  subtle  and  significant  topics  are  as  follows: 
the  reduction  of  the  workers'  wage  to  belov/  a  decent  living 
standard;  deferred  marriage;  unvfholesome  sex  lives;  unhappy 
celibacy;  prostitution;  and  secret  affairs  which  sometimes 
replace  happy  normal  family  life.    The  bearing  of  all  the 

ij  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 
2/  Ibid. ,  p.  82-83. 
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topics  on  family  life  can  very  profitably  be  discussed. 
The  main  objective  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  help  the 
young  people  understand  that  not  only  does  a  satisfactory 
home  and  family  depend  upon  suitable  occupational  opportuni- 
ties, but  that  effective  economic  performance  depends  also 
on  a  satisfactory  family  life.— ''^ 

European  history. —  Modern  historians  and  teachers 
have  attempted  to  make  history  something  of  a  science,  an 
instrument  for  understanding  the  human  race.     Because  of 
the  new  emphasis,  it  is  possible  for  history  to  become 
another  of  the  media  through  which  students  can  learn  the 
social  implications  of  sex  and  to  see  themselves  in  rela- 
tion to  the  groups  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Opportuni- 
ties for  students  to  study  the  relation  of  the  family  to 
society,  the  status  of  woman,  and  the  opportunities  for 
children  in  all  periods  of  history,  and  the  effects  of 
the  prevailing  culture  and  civilization  on  the  family  and 
the  individual  are  abundant  from  Greek  civilization  to 
Twentieth  Century  Europe,     ^'amily  life,  the  status  of  woman, 
morality,  and  customs  are  never  static.    Thus,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  show  that  the  Puritan  movement,  with  its  rigid 
standards  of  sex  life,  its  emphasis  on  austerity,  and  its 
notion  that  what  is  pleasant  must  be  wicked,  was  an  inevit- 
able reaction  to  a  period  in  which  the  customs  of  the  ruling 

1/  Log,  cit. 
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class  did  violence  to  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  general 
run  of  humanity.     In  giving  sex  instruction  through  the 
study  of  European  history,  the  teacher  should  aim  to  give 
the  pupils  better  understanding  of  the  role  of  sex  in  com- 
munity life,  and  the  bearing  of  various  institutions  on 
the  welfare  of  the  home. 

American  history.--  Students  usually  come  to  the  study 
of  ^erican  history,  which  is  ordinarily  offered  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  grade,  with  sufficient  maturity  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  individual  and  social  responsibility. 
A  comparative  study  of  homes  under  different  conditions  is 
found  in  Colonial  home  life,  from  the  Puritan  household  of 
New  England  to  the  patriarchal  plantation  household  of  the 
South.     Conditions  in  New  England  called  for  a  certain  type 
of  society  which  was  not  possible  in  the  South,  based  as 
it  was  on  agriculture  carried  on  by  a  slave  class.  Slavery 
made  possible  a  type  of  chivalry  and  gave  the  southern 
woman  a  certain  type  of  status  which  women  in  New  England 
did  not  have;  but  his  chivalry  involved  a  contampt  for 
women  as  well  as  men  of  the  "lower  classes",     ■'•'he  westward 
movement  also  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  the  family 
under  different  conditions.     Students  can  profitably  con- 
sider the  development  of  legislation  which  shows  the  com- 
munity's intention  to  preserve  the  home  threatened  by  many 
of  the  results  of  the  industrial  revolution. 


1/  Ibid.,  pp.  84-65. 


2/  Ibid. ,  pp.  83-84. 


Econonilc  history.--  Man's  economic  progress  from  primi- 
tive society  to  modern  industrialism  Is  directly  related  to 
the  development  of  the  family.    The  pastoral  stage  of  man's 
progress  involved  a  type  of  family  organization  which  be- 
came modified  with  the  development  of  commerce.     From  the 
patriarchal  society  in  which  woman's  place  was  almost  that 
of  a  chattel,  economic  history  shows  the  steps  by  which 
woman  gradually  began  to  emerge  as  an  individual.     Each  of 
the  steps  by  ?;hlch  our  society  gradually  became  what  It 
is  offers  opportunities  to  consider  factors  that  influenced 
the  social  relations  of  the  sexes.    Her  economic  emergence, 
with  its  social  concomitants,  makes  consideration  of  the 
double  standard  interesting  and  Instructive.    The  introduc- 
tion of  the  v/age  system  also  invites  class  discussion  of 
the  relationship  of  the  wage  to  the  family  subsistence  and 
standard  of  living.    Within  recent  times  large  numbers  of 
families^  have  become  migratory  groups  in  the  perpetual 
search  of  employment.     These  families  are  the  twentieth 

century  return  to  the  nomadic  ways  of  living  practiced  by 

2  / 

the  oldest  of  our  knovm  family  groups.—^ 

Social  science.--  In  order  to  unify  courses  in  civics 
and  economics,  more  and  more  high  schools  are  giving  courses 
In  social  problems  under  such  names  as  "Problems  of 

'1/  John  Steinbeck,  Grapes  of  7rath.     Viking,  New  York,  1939. 

2/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  84-85.     See  also.  Educational 
Policies  Commission,  Education  and  F.conomlc  V/ell-Being  in 
/vmerican  Democracy .     Education  in  ^erican  Democracy  Serle  s , 
^1940,  227  pp.   ,  ,  .  v  ^.  -    .   ,    .  . 


Democracy",  "iiiodern  Problems",  "Social  Problems",  and 
"social  Relations".    The  students  of  these  courses  are  gen- 
erally seniors,  keenly  aware  cf  themselves  as  males  and 
females,  and  curious,  not  so  much  about  the  facts  of  sex, 
as  about  the  place  of  sex  in  social  life. 

In  these  courses  the  problems  of  the  modern  family 
should  be  frankly  discussed.     Students  of  anthropology 
have  shown  that  monogamous  marriage,  or  at  least  its  ideal, 
has  come  to  be  the  prevailing  form  of  marriage  in  western 
civilization.    Through  psychological  studies,  as  well  as 
through  the  century-old  experience  of  the  race,  it  appears 
probable  that  progressive  development  of  personality  is 
more  favored  by  monogamy  than  by  sexual  promiscuity,  and 
that  marriage  is  itself  valuable  for  education  and  develop- 
ment.    Recent  studies  have  shovm  that  Don  Juans  and  the 
promiscuous  are  in  part  the  result  of  arrested  personality 
development,  and  that  the  multiplicity  of  their  relations 
is  a  defense  against  basic  feelings  of  inadequacy.  Discus- 
sion along  some  such  line  as  this  will  give  students  a 
helpful  outlook  on  the  values  in  the  ideal  of  monogamous 
marriage,  and  will  permit  them  to  see  the  "single  standard" 
more  than  an  arbitrary  restriction  on  what  might  appear 
their  natural  freedom. 

Attention  should  be  given  also  to  the  forces  which 


tend  to  disrupt  the  family.        Industry  has  been  removed 
from  the  home;  women  have  become  more  independent  economi- 
cally; city  life  has  tended  to  disrupt  the  basic  unity  of 
the  family;  divorce  rates  are  increasing.    Mature  students 

can  discuss  these  problems  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  legal 

2/ 

and  ecclesiastical  restrictions  on  divorce  and  marriage.-^ 
iidditional  opportunities  for  the  teacher  of  social  science 
are  evident  in  the  following  list  of  topics:  prostitution 
and  venereal  diseases  as  they  effect  society,  the  family, 
and  the  individual  himself,  discussed  in  light  of  our 
democratic  institutions;  alcoholism  and  the  effect  of  legal 
prohibition;  drugs,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on 
the  family,  the  individual,  their  relation  to  prostitution 
and  venereal  diseases,  and  the  development  of  self-control 
in  the  individual;  and  finally  a  discussion  of  gonorrhea 
as  a  communicable  disease  and  not  a  "disgrace".    The  exper- 
ience of  many  schools  in  presenting  these  topics  in  the 
social  studies  has  clearly  shown  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
work.     Students  frequently  discuss  their  new  viewpoints 
with  their  friends  outside  of  school  and  the  influence  of 


such  teaching  is  far  greater  than  can  be  estimated,—' 
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1/  Floyd  Dell,  Love  in  the  Machine  Age.     Farrar  and  Rine- 
nart.  New  York,  1930,  428  pp.     See  for  interesting  discus- 
sion of  this  problem. 

2/  Oruenberg,  op.  clt . ,  p.  86. 

3/  Ibid. ,  pp.  86-87. 
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The  English  course. —  Within  a  lifetime  English  courses 
have  ceased  to  be  a  conglomeration  of  rhetoric  or  public 
speaking,  composition  or  the  technique  of  writing  grammati- 
cally correct  English,  and  a  study  of  a  carefully  selected 
number  of  "classics"  which  everybody  was  supposed  to  have 
read.     Literature  is  actually  becoming  a  mirror  held  up  to 
nature,  a  means  by  which  a  student  may  attain  an  iinder- 
standing  of  man's  adventures,  his  conflicts,  relationships, 
emotions,  and  ideals.—*^    Not  only  has  the  subject  matter  of 
the  English  course  been  broadened,  but  teachers  are  recog- 
nizing that  contemporary  literature,  modern  in  background 
and  closely  related  to  the  lives  of  young  people,  is  a 
means  by  which  students  can  be  guided  in  formulating  so- 
cially desirable  attitudes.     For  instance,  in  studying 
"Silas  Marner",  if  the  teacher  is  concerned  v/holly  with  the 
plot  of  the  novel,  sex  education  in  the  Phglish  course  is 
distinctly  out  of  the  question.    But  if  she  is  interested 
in  the  plot  construction,  as  v/as  George  Elliot,  as  a  means 
of  portraying  people  in  relation  to  one  another  and  for 
showing  the  motives  which  make  people  act  as  they  do;  then, 
the  teacher  can  teach  sex  education  tlirough  the  study  of 
Godfrey's  impulsive  early  marriage  to  Molly  Flssrren  and  God- 
frey's child,  Eppie.    Thus  considered,  the  English  teacher 

has  as  much  responsibility  in  sex  education  as  the  physi- 
cal education  instructor  who  attempts  to  build  character 

1/  Ibid.,  p.  89. 


through  directing  activities,  the  biology  teacher  who 
teaches  the  facts  of  reproduction,  and  the  social  studies 
teacher  who  shows  the  implications  of  sex  in  the  living 
community. 

..1/ 


Sex  and  literature. 


Just  as  sex  is  ira-olicit  in  life 


so  is  it  implicit  in  literature  as  a  motivating  force. 
Literature  does  not  concern  itself  v/ith  the  biological 
facts  of  sex,  but  as  a  picture  of  human  life  and  human  re- 
lationships it  takes  these  facts  for  granted.     It  explores 
the  broad  field  of  human  behavior,  analyzes  human  conduct 
in  all  its  aspects,  including  the  sexual,  and  gets  much  of 
its  material  from  the  blind  gropings  and  passions  of  men 
and  women.    Therefore,  students  can  learn  from  literature 
the  social  importance  of  attaining  mature  sex  attitudes  and 
can  learn  to  apply  to  their  own  behavior  the  lessons  impli- 
cit in  the  books  they  read. 

To  explore  the  possibilities  of  teaching  sex  education 
through  literature,  the  English  teacher  must  have  a  sound 
background  in  psychology  as  well  as  insight  and  sympathy; 
otherwise  classroom  discussions  are  likely  to  become 
preaching  rather  than  an  aid  to  understanding. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  English  teacher  in- 
corporates sex  instruction  in  her  course,  pupils  inevitably 

1/  iplQ.,  pp.  d^-91.  Taken  freely  and  at  length.  Llaterial 
compiled  from  extensive  bibliography  on  teaching  of  ^-nglish 
literature,  op.  cit . ,  p.  96. 


get  ideas  and  ideals  about  sex  relationships.     Life  problems 
intrude  themselves  constantly  in  fiction  magazines  and 
through  newspapers.    The  theatre,  the  "movies",  the  "fun- 
nies", and  the  radio  are  all  agencies  through  which  sex 
education  of  a  sort  is  being  carried  on.    The  escapist, 
sentimental  literature  in  many  other  magazines  of  great 
popularity  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  love  is  a  strange 
miracle  and  that  marriage  becomes  a  period  of  perpetual 
moonlight  on  a  silvery  sea.     Fairy  stories,  mystery  and 
murder  stories  are  another  form  of  escapist  literature 
which,  although  often  harmless  to  the  adult  because  of  his 
greater  maturity,  needs  to  be  explained  to  the  pupils  as 
having  no  foundation  in  actual  life. 

It  is  through  good  fiction  sincerely  and  genuinely 
written  that  the  student  gets  a  real  opportunity  to  observe 
the  endless  patterns  of  adjustment  in  love  and  courtship, 
in  marriage  and  homemaking,  and  in  the  ways  that  men  and 
women  live.    rv.t  no  other  stage  in  the  student's  development 
can  a  comparison  of  the  various  ways  of  meeting  life  be  so 
effective  for  a  choice  of  ideals  and  for  the  determination 
to  pursue  them.    The  task  of  the  teacher  is  not  simple; 
he  must  cultivate  understanding  and  appreciation.     He  must 
find  books  that  will  be  interesting  to  his  pupil,  for  what- 
ever the  pupil  finds  interesting  is  of  value  in  dispelling 
the  easy  s ontimentalism  to  which  so  many  young  people 
resort  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  difficulties  and 


frustations  of  everyday  life.    The  goal  of  the  teacher 
here  is  to  teach  discrimination  in  reading. 

Attitudes  have  changed  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  discuss  the  affections,  the  loves  and  hates,  the 
hopes  and  fears  on  which  the  novels,  plays,  and  poems  se- 
lected for  class  use  are  based.     A  frank  facing  of  thB 
facts  always  wins  the  respect  of  the  students  and  develops 
their  confidence  without  which  the  inculcations  of  ideals 
would  be  impossible.     Arbitrary  statements  will  not  do; 
they  must  be  helped  to  formulate  their  ideals  by  an  appeal 
to  intelligence  and  reason. 

Two  illustrations  of  how  the  course  in  literature  may 
be  made  to  serve  in  the  development  of  socially  desirable 
ideals  will  suffice.     In  the  study  of  "Silas  Marner" ,  God- 
frey's early  marriage  should  not  be  skipped  over  as  being 
difficult  to  talk  about.    This  marriage,  like  many  a  modern 
one,  had  almost  disastrous  consequences  because  it  was 
based  on  a  momentary  infatuation.     Some  pupils,  without  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher  and  under  the  influence  of  the  cas- 
ual ideals  of  their  light  readings,  may  conclude  that  be- 
cause Eppie  found  a  home  and  redeemed  a  miser,  good  came 
out  of  evil  and  therefore  the  evil  was  of  slight  moment. 
The  teacher  should  help  the  student  to  see  the  evil  of  ir- 
responsible conduct,  and  that  much  of  the  trouble  undoubted- 
ly was  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Molly  and  to  an  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  Godfrey  which  placed  little  value  on 
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woman's  individuality.    The  second  illustration  goes  about 
as  far  afield  from  "Silas  Marner"  as  it  is  possible  to  go. 
The  gradual  deterioration  of  Studs  Lonigan  (a  contemporary 
fictional  American)  because  of  his  inability  to  adjust  him- 
self to  the  world  and  environment  around  him  can  also  be 
made  to  indicate  the  mixed  nature  of  human  motives.  Evil 
is  not  clear-cut  and  black,  nor  is  good  clear-cut  and 
white.     Studs  Lonigan,  in  part,  was  a  victim  of  his  envi- 
ronment and,  in  part,  of  his  ovm  weakness.    This  same  type 
of  analysis  can  be  applied  to  Theodore  Drieser's,  "An 
American  Tragedy",  with  direct  benefits  in  formulating 
ideals  and  modes  of  behavior  in  mature  high  school  students. 

Other  opportunities  for  the  teacher  of  English  can  be 
found  in  English  composition,  literary  biography,  and  sup- 
plementary reading. 

Though  the  variety  of  viewpoints  presented  by  the 
literature  studied,  through  the  sympathy  and  objectivity 
of  the  teacher's  own  attitude,  through  the  creative  outlet 
and  self -revelation  afforded  by  the  writing  of  themes,  and 
through  the  high  level  maintained  in  the  discussion  of 
human  feelings  and  motives  and  inspirations,  the  classes 
dealing  with  literature  and  with  the  life  it  seeks  to  de- 
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1/  For  additional  information  see  the  following  sources: 
Elbert  Lenrow,  A  Bibliography  of  Prose  Fiction,  Part  I, 
"Enriching  the  Reading  Program",  Part  II,  Progressive 
Education  Association,  New  York  City,  1937;  Reader's  Guide 
to  Prose  Fiction,  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Mew  York. 


pict  and  interpret  can  help  young  people  to  a  far  better 
understanding  of  the  vital  problems,  and  to  a  better  ad- 
justment of  their  own  ideals  and  purposes  in  the  field  of 
sex. 

Extra-Curricula  Activities. —  Unless  information  is 
translated  into  attitudes  and  purposes,  the  true  ends  of 
education  will  not  be  attained.     Prom  this  point  of  view 
the  so-called  extra-curricula  activities  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  that  they  offer  to  guide  the  students  in  the 
carry  over  of  classroom  information  into  actual  life  situ- 
ations in  such  a  way  as  to  build  the  socially  desirable 
attitudes,  skills,  and  habits  of  the  mature  individual. 
Work  of  this  kind  will  not  take  care  of  itself,  nor  will 
it  be  adequately  cared  for  if  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  large  general  committee.     In  schools  that  have  used  their 
extra-curricula  activities  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in- 
struction in  sex,  a  small  committee,  carefully  selected, 
has  organized  the  social,  athletic,  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities of  their  pupils  so  that  high  ideals  and  sound 
habits  of  conduct  will  be  developed.    The  committee  should 
cooperate  with  other  members  of  committees  and  with  the 
faculty  committees  that  are  directing  student  activities. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  extra-curricula  activities  will 
do  well  to  make  a  survey  of  recreational  facilities  in 
the  community  in  an  attempt  to  answer  some  of  the  following 
questions-     V/hat  recreational  facilities  exist?  '.Vhat 
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danger  spots  exist?    V/hat  are  the  legal  regulations  govern- 
ing dance  halls  and  how  are  they  (the  halls)  administered? 
What  alternatives  have  the  young  people  to  patronizing 
commercial  dance  halls?    How  do  the  students  spend  their 
leisure  time  and  what  do  they  do?    Cooperation  with  the 
conmiunity  v/ill  make  the  school  program  more  effective.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  both  school  and  community  to  extend 
their  programs,  or  perhaps  a  change  in  emphasis  will  be 
found  to  be  desirable  in  the  existing  programs.  Extra- 
curricula  activities  so  planned  between  parents  and  teachers 
and  based  on  sympathetic  insight  into  the  problems  of  youth 
are  likely  to  show  valuable  results  from  the  very  begin- 
ning.^ 

Opportunities  in  the  Three-Year  JunicrKigh  School 

The  skeptic  is  apt  to  say  that  integration  in  the 

high  school  may  be  possible  and  productive  of  results,  but, 

"How  would  you  treat  sex  education  in  secondary  schools  in 

accordance  with  the  recent  trend  of  junior  and  senior  high 

school  division?"^ 

Fundamentally,  the  junior  high  school  should  instruct 

3/ 

in  the  biological  aspects  of  sex,—'  and  the  senior  high 
1/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25-27. 

2/  Aubrey  A.  Douglass,  Modern  Secondary  Education.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Host on,  1938,  p.  122. 

3/  Strain,  op.  cit.,  pp.  348-349. 
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school  should  instruct  on  the  sociological  aspects.  U  The 
difference  in  subject  matter  is  one  of  intensification  and 
gradation;  that  is,  i^hile  the  same  subject  matter  may  be 
used,  in  both  the  junior  and  the  senior  high  school,  more 
emphasis  can  be  given  to  socialization  of  the  sex  impulse 

in  the  senior  high  school  due  to  the  elimination  of  ele- 

2/ 

mentary  details.—     There  can  be  no  standardized  plan. 
Variation  is  widespread  due  to  such  factors  as  school  per- 
sonnel, and  equipment.     However,  certain  information  does 
seem  to  fit  at  particular  levels  for  the  following  curri- 
cula.    In  the  consideration  of  junior  high  school  subjects  \ 
only  the  basic  fundamentals  of  social  hygiene  will  be  en- 
larged upon. 

Physiology  and  hygiene.--  In  addition  to  the  usual 
material  there  should  be  included  elementary  facts  about 
the  internal  secretions;  development  from  infancy  to  matur- 
ity as  influenced  by  sex  and  the  other  endocrines;  the 
chief  changes  that  are  now  taking  place,  or  are  soon  to 
take  place  in  children  of  junior  high  school  age;  a  brief 
treatment  of  development  immediately  following  puberty, 
and  what  the  individual  can  do  to  help  keep  the  process 
wholesome  and  health  giving — physically,  mentally,  and 

\J  Commission  on  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  Science  in 
G-eneral  Education.     D.  Applet on-Century  Co.,  New  York, 
1938,  p.  169. 

2/  Snow,  op.   cit.,  pp.  38-39. 
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socially.^ 

Physical  education.--  The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  personality  and  the  value  to  per- 
sonal efficiency  of  all  health  practices.     Discussion  topics 
designed  to  illicit  this  information  are  as  follows:  in 
the  seventh  grade,  "Health  of  Body  and  Mind",  in  the  eighth 
grade,  "health  and  Personal  Developnient " ,  and  in  the  ninth 

grade,  "Health  in  Social  Knowledge,  Behavior  Habits,  Ideals, 

2/ 

and  Relations".        In  addition  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram should  explain  the  part  played  by  sex  in  making  normal, 
happy  men  and  women  out  of  boys  and  girls  of  junior  high 
school  age;  the  changes  of  puberty  and  how  important  it  is 
that  young  people  understand  in  what  ways  they  may  inter- 
fere with  the  fullest  development  and  avoid  wholesome  and 
weakening  practices,  thoughts,  and  ideals.     Such  topics  are 
not  at  all  out  of  place  in  a  physical  education  program  de- 
signed to  prepare  pupils  for  participation  in  modern  life. 

Domestic  science  courses.--  Basic  in  all  courses  de- 
signed to  fit  girls  for  the  common  duties  of  homemaking 
are  the  following  topics:     the  biological  elements  underly- 
ing the  home  and  family  life  of  human  beings  as  compared 
to  animals;  the  values  of  homes  and  families  to  children; 

1/  Galloway,  op.   cit.,  pp.  8,  16-27;  A  i''oramla  for  Sex 
Education,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  isew  York 
City,  Publication  No.  778. 

2/  Thomas  W.  Gallov/ay,  Social  Hygiene  in  Health  Education 
for  Junior  High  Schools'^     American  Social  nygiene  Associa- 
tion,  'lew  York  City,  1929,  pp.  4-31. 
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the  individual's  responsibility  for  making  his  home  life 

rich  and  secure,  healthful  and  happy;  and  how  present  home 

relationships  determine  future  happiness."^ 

A  complete  syllabus  for  the  teaching  of  sex  education 

in  conjunction  with  domestic  science  in  the  seventh  grade 

has  been  prepared  by  Mary  Helen  iitohlman  for  use  in  the 

2/ 

junior  high  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia.—' 

General  science. —  This  subject  is  taught  with  great 

3/ 

success,  both  in  the  junior  and  in  the  senior  high  school;—^ 

hence  it  presents  an  excellent  medium  for  sex  instruction 

at  this  level.    The  subject  usually  includes  biology,  zoolo- 

4/ 

gy,  and  botany.—'     In  some  schools  biology  is  given  as  a 
separate  subject.     For  instance,  Russell  B.  3abcock  has 
found  it  an  excellent  medium  for  sex  instruction  in  the 
seventh  grade  class  at  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Babcock's  course  is  made  up  of  about  eighty  per 
cent  discussion.    There  is  little  routine  work,  and  material 
is  based  on  everyday  biological  interest.    He  makes  extensive 

1/  Galloway,  opT  cit . ,  pp.  9-10,  39,  48. 
2/  Loc.  cit. 

3/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

4/  Thomas  W.  Galloway,  Sex  Character  Education  in  Junior 
Hir^h  Schools.     American  Social  Hyrlene  /association.  New 
York,  1929,  p.  8. 

5/  Russell  B.  Babcock,  "a  Seventh  Grade  Course  in  Sex  Edu- 
cation", Progressive  Education,  XIII  (May,  1936),  pD.  374- 
382. 
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use  of  magazines,  films,  mounted  pictures,  specimen  jars, 
and  live  materials;  such  as  grasshoppers,  ants,  rabbits, 
and  snakes.     Reproduction  in  humans  is  treated  as  one  of 
the  main  functions  of  living.     It  is  carefully  led  up  to 
from  a  study  of  reproduction  in  simpler  forms  of  life. 
The  children  collect  their  ovm  materials,  starting  in  Sep- 
tember, and  observe  them  throughout  the  school  year.  Pos- 
sible embarrassment  in  talking  about  sex  matters  is  obviated 
by  the  expedient  of  gradually  building  a  scientific  voca- 
bulary for  the  students. 

Miss  i-Iary  Stohlmani/  has  built  a  syllabus  in  general 
science  courses  for  grades  7-9.     She  teaches  sex  education 
by  developing  the  human  meaning  of  general  biological  ideas 
as  they  are  applied  to  sex,  parenthood,  and  family  life. 

Margaret  Stewart  PunkS/  of  Bronxville,  New  York,  has 
developed  a  course  in  biology  for  teaching  sex  information 
as  a  phase  of  character  education.    The  course  is  designed 
for  grade  seven.     She  uses  aquaria,  terraria,  microscopes, 
and  insect  cages  extensively.    The  children  collect  most 
of  the  specimens,  care  for  thera,  and  observe  them  in  class. 
Pregnant  guinea  pigs  and  cats  are  observed  as  they  give 
birth  to  their  young;  pupils  seek  interviews  with  scientists 

1/  Stohlman,  o^p.   cit .  ,  p.  118. 

2/  iuargaret  Stewart  i-'unk.  Integration  of  Sex  Character  Edu- 
cation with  the  Teaching  of  Biology^     American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  New  York  City,  Publication  No.  a-159. 
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on  the  subject  of  diets,  make  blood  slides,  dissect  beef 
hearts,  and  listen  to  the  heart  beat  by  means  of  the  stetho- 
scope.   The  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  is  very  informal. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  library  work,  note  taking,  and  dis- 
cussion.   Miss  Punk's  main  objective  is  to  establish  effec- 
tive personal  relationships  with  her  pupils  as  a  means  to 
implementing  character-building  possibilities  growing  out 
of  the  daily  class  work. 

General  Science,  as  usually  presented,  should  give  the 
student  the  elementary  facts  bearing  upon  sex,  reproduction, 
parenthood,  and  the  care  of  children  among  humans  as  well 
as  among  plants  and  animals.    The  "cyclic"  principle  in 
which  the  major  topics  are  the  same  for  each  of  the  three 
years,  each  year  bringing  an  expansion  and  enrichment  of 
subject  matter,  is  usually  followed. 

The  social  sciences.--  The  social  sciences  should  em- 
phasize the  social  phases  of  marriage,  homemaking,  care  of 
children,  relations  of  parents  and  children  and  of  brothers 
and  sisters;  the  relation  of  home  and  family  to  society; 
the  effect  upon  character  of  the  home  relations  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  the  substitution  of  the  spirit  of  service  on  the 
part  of  the  strong  tov/ard  the  weak,  and  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion of  all  for  the  good  of  the  group;  and  how  best  to 


1/  galloway,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  8,  16-27;  Oruenberg,  op.  cit. 
p .  46. 
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develop  these  homemaking  attitudes. 

Literature . More  should  be  done  with  literature 
suitable  to  the  junior  high  school  age.    Much  of  the  good 
juvenile  literature  is  distinctly  of  a  sex  quality  in  that 
it  distinquishes  the  needs  and  interests  of  boys  and  girls. 
Suitable  literature  should  include  selections  of  the  follow- 
ing types:     adventure,  discovery,  nature  stories,  invention, 
fine  biographies,  simple  love  stories  involving  manliness, 
honor  and  consideration,  and  chivalry  for  boys,  and  corre- 
sponding attitudes  for  girls.    The  literature,  while  deal- 
ing with  highest  suitable  ideals,  should  be  sincere  and 
reasonable;  moreover,  the  ideals  should  not  be  overempha- 
sized to  the  point  v/here  they  may  threaten  the  desired 
outcome . 

The  only  counterpoise  to  uncensored  literature  is  for 
children  to  become  able  to  discriminate  betv/een  literature 
which  enriches  and  elevates  character  and  life  and  that  which 
degrades  both. 

The  extra-curricula  activities.--  The  primary  purpose 
of  extra-curricula  activities  is  the  attainment  of  those 

1/  Galloway,  opT  cit . ,  pp.  10,  48-58. 

Sex  and  Social  Health.     American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion.  New  York,  1924,  p.  203. 

2/  Log,  cit. 

3/  Thomas  W.  Oalloway,  Sex-Character  Education  in  Junior 
Pligh  Schools,     iunerican  Social  Hygiene  association.  Hew 
York,  1929,  p.  10. 
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qualities  already  described  in  connection  with  the  four- 
year  secondary  school.    There  is,  however,  a  distinction 
in  the  degree  of  concentration  with  which  these  activities 
can  be  utilized  in  senior  high  schools  because  of  the  back- 
ground, knowledge,  and  maturity  of  the  pupils. 

By  way  of  summarizing,  the  child  in  junior  high  school 
should  gain  from  this  type  of  training  the  habits  and 
skills  in  action  or  behavior,  the  habits  of  feeling,  tastes, 
appreciation,  and  preferences,  habits  of  thinking,  which 
depend  on  a  scientific  use  of  facts,  and  definite,  depend- 
able knowledge  and  ideas  which  alone  can  support,  censor, 
and  guide  these  habits,  1/ 


Opportunities  in  the  Three-Year  Senior  High  School 
Assuming  that  the  junior  high  school  program  in  sex 
education  has  attained  the  desired  outcome,  the  task  of 
the  three-year  senior  high  school  will  be  primarily  the  en- 
largement and  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  sex  in  life; 
namely,  clarifying  the  personal  and  social  issues  involved; 
anticipating  more  fully  the  experiences  and  problems  of 
love,  courtship,  mate  choice,  marriage,  parenthood,  and 
family  life;  enlarging  upon  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
hygiene  of  sex;  dealing  more  fully  with  the  psychological 
factors  concerned  with  the  development  of  emotional 

1/  Qallov/ay,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 
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stability  and  mutual  understanding  between  the  sexes--all 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  an  adequate  background  of  un- 
derstanding which  will  help  youth  in  formulating  their  code 
of  ethics .i/    The  older  adolescent  is  concerned  with  the 
social  and  emotional  aspects  of  their  personal  problems  in 
heterosexual  adjustment,  with  striving  to  establish  satis- 
factory relations  with  age  mates  of  the  opposite  sex;  and 
with  anxiety  over  their  own  normality  and  reaction  of  other 
people  to  it.     In  short,  sex  has  become  for  them  a  problem 
of  social  adjustment;  hence  they  are  seeking  a  satisfactory 
way  of  dealing  with  other  people,  especially  people  of  the 
opposite  sex  and  in  establishing  a  satisfying  code  of  be- 
havior in  their  relationships  with  them.    The  needs  of  the 

older  adolescent  are  largely  in  the  area  of  the  tactics  and 

2/ 

ethics  of  heterosexual  adjustment.^ 

Although  excellent  opportunities  for  sex  instruction 
exist  at  the  secondary-school  level,  and  although  effective 
methods  have  been  worked  out  v/hereby  the  content  of  sex 
education  courses  may  be  presented  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  existing  program  of  studies,  critics  may  well  question 
whether  or  not  teachers  in  service,  as  a  group,  are  capable 
of  handling  this  important  phase  of  education.  Consequently, 
the  problems  of  preparing,  selecting,  and  developing  teachera 
of  sex  education  are  considered  in  chapter  seven. 

1/  Snow,  op.   cit.,  pp.  36-39. 

2/  Coniralssion  on  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  op.  cit.,  p. 

CHAPTER  VII 
SELECTION,  PREPARATION,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  TEACHERS  OF  SEX  EDUCATION 

Qualifications  of  Teachers 
In  the  adolescent's  education,  the  unmet  needs  are 
largely  in  areas  that  involve  attitudes,  emotions,  and 
purposes.    Teacher  training  institutions  have  emphasized 
information  and  intellectual  qualities;  consequently  there 
are  few  qualified  teachers  of  sex  education  to  handle  ef- 
fectively orientation  courses  for  boys  and  girls  with  re- 
spect to  sex  and  marriage.     Although  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  up  specifications  for  the  perfect  teacher  of  sex  edu- 
cation, it  is  possible  to  analyze  the  personality  of  the 
qualified  teacher  in  this  field. 

Teachers  entrusted  with  social  hygiene  education  should 
have  at  least  the  follov/ing  qualities: 

1.  A  balanced  attitude  toward  lif e  .  >idolescents 
need  to  be  guarded  both  from  the  well-meaning  but  misin- 

1/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

V/illiam  F.  Snow,  Chairman,  \Vhite  House  Conference  on  Chili 
Health  and  Protection,  Social  Hygiene  in  the  Schools.  The 
Century  Company,  New  York,  1932,  pp.  43-47. 

y/inifred  V.  Richmond,  Introduction  to  Sex  Education. 
Farrar  and  Rlnehart ,  New  York,  1934,  p.  297. 
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formed,  and  from  the  perverse  and  unsatisfied  who  may  be 
only  too  well-informed.    Teachers  who  are  embarrassed,  un- 
willing, inclined  to  be  neurotic,  or  who  show  unhealthy 
interests  in  sex,  of  course,  should  be  excluded  from  this 
kind  of  work.     Only  teachers  properly  prepared  and  posses- 
sing a  high  type  of  idealism  should  be  selected. 

2.  The  teacher  must  have  poise  and  judp?ient .— ^  Iilaturit;^' 
is  characterized  by  a  scientific  attitude  and  spirit  that 
avoids  the  extremes  both  of  shallow  faddists  and  of  radical 
authority.    The  teacher  should  be  conservative  though  open- 
minded  toward  the  social  convention  and  sane  in  evaluating 

/ 

the  worth  of  outworn  tradition.-^ 

3 .  The  teacher  must  have  an  active  sympathy  witii  the 
problems  and  feelings  of  young  people.        The  teacher  in 
being  sympathetic  should  be  careful  not  to  be  sentimental 
or  to  moralize;  else  the  adolescent  will  reject  the  adult 
standards,  together  with  the  adult,  if  he  feels  that  his 
pa?ivacy  is  being  intruded  upon  or  that  the  standards  of 
the  adult  differ  too  widely  from  his  own.        No  teacher 
can  tell  a  pupil  what  is  right,  but  the  teacher  can  offer 
counsel  and  guidance  in  making  the  decision  of  the  right 
choice  of  action. 

1/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 
2/  Snow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46-47. 
3/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

4/  Commission  on  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  od.  cit. 
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4 .  The  teacher  must  be  a  person  of  character  and  prin- 
clple.l/    His  personality  must  win  the  respect  of  the  pupils. 
h.3  sex  education  is  essentially  a  phase  of  character  educa- 
tion, morals  are  more  likely  to  be  "caught"  than  "taught".^ 

The  basic  qualities  of  the  adjusted  teacher  have  been 

well  summed  up  by  Dr.  Burling,  psychiatrist  for  Winnetka, 

Illinois  public  schools  -.1/ 

The  person  who  undertakes  the  leadership  of 
classes  on  sex  hyp-iene  should  be  pretty  thoroughly 
informed  about  all  aspects  of  sex.     It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  reproduction.     He  must  have  a  tho- 
rough understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  sexual 
impulse  to  personality.     Also  he  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  v/ith  the  manifold  ways  in  which  people  mis- 
manage their  sexual  lives.     It  is  absolutely  fatal  if 
a  group  of  sophisticated  boys  get  the  impression  that 
the  instructor  knows  less  about  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  than  they  do.     ^bove  all,  he  must  be  willing 
for  the  boys  to  ask  him  any  questions  that  come  to 
their  mind.     He  must  be  prepared  to  laugh  with  the 
boys.     1  once  saw  this  statement  on  a  magazine  arti- 
cle:    "Sex  is  serious  and  wonderful  and  sacred,  but 
it  is  also  funny."     I  think  a  man  who  talks  to  ado- 
lescent boys  ought  to  believe  that. 

Of  course  the  author  intended  that  this  statement  apply  to 

girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Teacher  Preparation 
There  are  relatively  few  teachers  qualified  to  teach 

1/  Gruenberg","^op.  cit .  ,  p.  20. 

2/  E.  F.  Van  Buskirk,  The  Place  of  Sex  Education  in  Biology 

and  General  Science .    United  States  Government  Printing 

Of  f  1  ce  ,  V/asTilngton  ,  1919,  p.  15. 

3/  Russell  B.  Babcock,  "/.  Seventh  Grade  Course  in  Sex  Edu- 
cation", Progressive  Education,  XIII  (May,  19o6),  pp. 
374-375. 


sex  education  today. 

1/ 

The  fault  is  neither  with  the 
teachers  nor  with  those  who  trained  them.     Schools  have 
been  termed  a  caudal  appendage  of  society;  consequently, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  lag  between  the  acceptance  of 
responsibility  for  sex  education  on  the  part  of  educators 
at  the  secondary-school  level  and  the  inclusion  of  such  in- 
struction for  prospective  teachers  at  the  college  level. 
Progress  has  already  been  made  in  a  few  insteinces  at  the 
college  level,  largely  through  orientation  courses  which 
present  sex  instruction  in  its  proper  perspective  and  give 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  thrash  out  his  personal  prob- 
lems with  someone  who  can  understand  them  and  offer  proper 
guidance.^    This  training  is  an  obligation  of  the  teachers* 
colleges,  the  schools,  and  department  of  education  in  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  the  normal  schools  of  all 
grades . 

The  basic  matter  and  method  of  a  course  to  prepare 
teachers  to  handle  sex  instruction  may  be  stated  briefly 
as  follows: 

1.  Certain  fundamental  data  and  training  which  are 
essential  to  give  the  teacher  background,  confidence,  poise, 
and  tact . 

2.  Simple  and  specific  facts  about  sex  and  reproduc- 


l/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit . ,  p.  20 

2/  Winifred  V.  Richmond,  "Sex  Problems  of  /adolescence'' , 
Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  VIII,  No.  6  (February, 
1935),  p.  340. 


tion  in  animals  and  in  man. 

3.  Some  knowledge  of  the  actual  difference  which  so- 
cial mores,  customs,  traditions,  and  conventions  produce 
in  the  education  of  boys  as  compared  with  that  desirable 
in  girls. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  stages  of  development  in  boys 
and  girls  in  so  far  as  they  are  influenced  by  sex. 

5.  i^n  intimate  understanding  of  the  opportunities 
possessed  by  schools  for  giving  the  help  needed  by  young 
people  through  the  curriculum;  extra-curricula  relations, 
interests,  and  activities;  and  through  parent -teacher  as- 
sociations . 

6.  Adequate  discussion  of  the  basic  principles  which 
should  control  and  guide  sex  instruction  in  various  age 
groups . 

7.  Some  provision  for  practice  under  adequate  super- 
vision . 

Institutions  which  have  been  providing  course  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  sex  education  are:  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University;  New  York  University;  and  the 
Universities  of  Michigan,  Cincinnati,  Minnesota,  Utah,  and 
California. 


/  Galloway,  op 7  cit . ,  pp.  10-15;  United  States  Public 
oalth  Service,  op .  cit . ,  p.  15. 


2/  Snow,  on.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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Development 

Three  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  improvement  of 
the  in-service  teacher  -.1/ 

1.  The  school  itself  may  he  used  as  a  laboratory  and 
training  institution  for  teachers  in  service.    Years  will 
elapse  before  teacher-training  institutions  will  begin  to 
supply  an  adequate  number  of  teachers  trained  to  instruct 
pupils  in  sex  matters.     In  the  meantime  the  in-service 
teacher  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  load.    Through  study, 
investigation,  and  actual  teaching,  ways  can  be  found  for 
improving  methods  and  finding  solutions  for  problems  as 
they  arise;  and  it  is  there  that  teachers  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  sex  education. 

2/ 

2.  Courses  may  be  taken  at  summer  schools.  Every 
summer  leading  colleges  and  universities  offer  courses  in 
various  phases  of  child  development,  adolescence,  psychology 

of  family  relationships,  as  well  as  on  specific  biological, 

3/ 

psychological,  and  sociological  topics.-^     Several  negro 
institutions  are  regularly  giving  such  courses  in  their 
summer  schools,    ^mong  these  are  the  Hajnpton  J-nstitute, 
Miner  Normal  School,  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, Alabama  State  Teachers  College,  and  Tuskegee  Insti- 


1/  Gruenberg,  op.  cit . ,  p.  22. 
2/  Ibid. ,  p.  23. 
3/  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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tute .        Various  societies  are  also  engaged  in  this  field. 
For  example,  a  course  is  now  being  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Physical  Education  Section  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education  for  which 
course  credit  will  be  granted  to  teachers  who  audit  it. 

3.    Through  university  extension  courses      of  systema- 
tic study  of  selected  readings,  together  with  observation 
of  students,  and  practical  experimental  work,  the  teacher 
in  service  can  increase  his  value  to  students.     The  >imerican 
Social  Hygiene  .association  has  done  extensive  work  in  this 
field.    The  University  of  Virginia,  and  William  and  Mary 
College  have  been  conducting  extension  courses  in  several 
communities  throughout  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  three  plans  mentioned  above  is 
another  measure,  namely,  the  open  forum  lectures  conducted 
at  various  colleges;  for  example,  those  lectures  which  have 
just  been  held  at  the  Marriage  Institute  of  Simmons  College 
in  March  of  1940. 


1/  Snow,  op .  cit . ,  p.  46. 

2/  Eugene  R.  Canudo,  The  Case  for  Rational  Sex  Instruction. 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  41-42. 

3/  Snow,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

4/  Frances  B.  Strain,  "College  Summer  Session  Course  in 
Sex  Education",  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene  (December,  1938), 
24:  545-47. 

Maurice  Bigelow  and  Helen  Judy  Bond,  "Report  on  College 
Courses",  Journal  of  Social  Hypiene   (January,  1957),  22: 
26-34. 
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There  is  a  grovring  tendency  on  the  part  of  educators 
at  the  secondary-school  level  to  assuine  the  responsibility 
for  teaching  sex  education.    The  term  "sex  education",  how- 
ever, still  connotes  something  ugly,  dirty,  and  furtive  to 
the  mind  of  the  average  layman.     It  is  possible  that  the 
movement  for  sex  instruction  in  the  "larger  sense"  would 
gain  considerable  momentum  if  the  term  "Education  for  Family 
Life"   (recently  publicized  as  the  title  of  the  1941  Year- 
book of  the  American  Association  of  School  administrators) 
were  substituted. 

Sex  education  as  developed  in  this  thesis  emphasizes 
the  need  for  the  broad  perspective:     the  ethical,  spiritual, 
and  social  significance  of  the  family  as  the  corner  stone 
of  society;  the  indirect  approach  through  the  integration 
of  the  subject  with  the  whole  program  of  studies;  and  the 
basic  relationship  between  sex  instruction  and  the  whole 
broad  field  of  human  relationships.     A  change  in  nomencla- 
ture, together  with  appropriate  content,  would  undoubtedly 
enrich  the  program  of  sex  education.     However,  it  would 
seem  that  aside  from  possible  added  motivation,  a  change 
in  name  would  make  no  substantial  difference  in  aim  or 
method  of  presentation.     In  fact,  there  are  conceivable 
drawbacks  from  the  standpoint  of  proponents  of  sex  educa- 
tion.  "Mucation  for  Family  Life"  suggests  a  scope  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  detail  which  might  tend  to  crowd  out  medical 
and  other  information  necessary  to  the  student  before  he 
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can  properly  socialize  the  sex  impulse  or  attain  a  satis- 
factory stage  of  heterosexuality,  in  favor  of  emphasis  on 
such  elements  as  "budgeting",  "clothes  styling",  "party 
manners",  etc. 

The  majority  of  secondary-school  educators  recognize 
the  need  for  sex  education;  they  are  timidly  ready  to  take 
the  steps  to  fill  that  need;  they  lack  only  leadership  and 
a  united  front.     Students  are  ready  for,  and  are  requesting, 
that  such  instruction  be  given.    The  majority  of  parents, 
when  properly  approached,  are  grateful  for  the  cooperation 
and  leadership  of  the  schools.    The  obstacles  to  further 
progress,  as,  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers,  and  the  de- 
termined resistance  of  a  small  but  articulate  majority, 
are  not  insurmountable.     Commendable  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  the  better-than-average  schools  of  the  United 
States.    The  means  whereby  the  schools  may  assume  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  teaching  of  sex  education  are  known, 
available,  and  practicable.     Responsibility  for  further  pro- 
gress rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  enlightened  and 
progressive  schoolmen. 

....Neglect  and  omission  of  the  sex  problem,  sim- 
ply because  it  might  arouse  community  aonflict,  means 
failure  to  fulfill  our  duty  to  youth. 1/ 

1/  Youth  Education  Today,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  105. 
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This  thesis  has  presented  the  problem  of  sex  education 
as  a  responsibility  of  the  secondary  schools. 

Definition  of  Sex  Education.    I'he  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  sex  education,  its  aims,  problems, 
and  history  calls  for  careful  authoritative  statement  and 
an  attempt  at  orientation  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  lay- 
man and  the  schoolman. 

The  Need  for  Sex  Education.        recognition  of  the 
growing  prominence  of  promiscuous  sexual  standards  and 
their  resultant  evils  has  led  not  only  those  who  are  edu- 
cating but  also  those  who  are  being  educated  to  demand  sex 
education . 

The  Critics  of  Sex  Education,     adverse  criticism  of 
sex  education  is  due  largely  to  a  widespread  misunderatand- 
ing  of  the  movement  for  sex  education.    For  the  most  part 
the  serious  critics  of  sex  education  have  furthered  the 
progress  of  the  movement  by  calling  attention  of  educators 
to  misunderstandings  and  by  insisting  on  a  conservative 
point  of  viev/.     Few  serious  critics  vigorously  oppose  the 
movement  for  sex  education  at  the  present  time. 

Present  Status  of  Sex  r:ducation.     In  recent  years  the 
high  schools  have  assumed  a  larger  responsibility  in  giving 
sex  instruction  through  the  integration  of  its  several 
phases  in  those  subjects  favorable  for  their  interpretation. 
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Obstacles  to  Further  Progress  In  Sex  Education .  he 
lack  of  qualified  teachers  of  sex  education  and  the  need 
for  reeducation  of  the  public,  and  the  priicary  social  agen- 
cies constitute  the  greatest  obstacles  to  further  progress 
in  sex  education.     Par  from  being  hopeless,  the  future  of 
the  movement  is  rather  encouraging. 

The  Problem  of  Sex  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 


V/hile  it  is  admitted  that  sex  education  can  best  be  taught 
in  the  home,  this  institution  along  with  other  primary  in- 
stitutions has  failed  to  assume  the  task;  consequently,  the 
school  as  a  residual  institution  must  undertake  it.     i-.s  the 
elementary  school's  scope  is  limited,  the  secondary  school 
becomes  primarily  responsible  for  the  sex  education  of 
ionerican  youth. 

Methods  of  -'-'eaching  Sex  Education.    The  integration  of 
sex  education  with  the  several  subjects  of  the  regular 
school  curriculum  seems  to  be  the  best  method  of  instruction 
in  sex  education.     Some  subjects,  the  related  natural  sci- 
ences, offer  more  opportunities  for  instruction  than  Eng- 
lish, the  social  studies,  and  the  extra-curricula  activities^ 

Selection,  Preparation,  and  Development  of  '-"-'eachers  of 
Sex  Education.     In  selecting  teachers  of  sex  education  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  the  following  qualities:  A 
balanced  attitude  toward  life,  poise  and  judgment,  active 
sympathy  with  the  problems  and  feelings  of  young  people, 
and  character  and  principle.    The  academic  preparation  of 
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prospective  teachers  of  sex  education  can  best  be  had  in 
teaching-training  institutions.     Such  training  should  equip 
the  prospective  teacher  to  handle  the  elementary  phenomena 
of  sex  and  reproduction.    The  in-service  teacher  can  be 
educated  by  using  the  school  as  a  laboratory,  by  attending 
summer  schools  or  extension  classes,  or  the  marriage  in- 
stitutes held  at  different  colleges. 

The  problem  of  sex  education  as  a  responsibility  of 
the  secondary  schools  is  being  recognized.    The  greatest 
need  at  the  present  time  is  a  vigorous  extension  and  de- 
velopment of  the  present  programs  commensurate  with  the 
dominant  needs  in  the  lives  of  the  secondary  school  pupils. 
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